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HE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, 


820 Broadway and 82 Fifth Avenue. 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
128, 130, and 132 (New Nos. 102, 104, and 106 Court, 
near State street. 
(Chartered in 1863 under speial law.) 
SEASON OF 1870-71. 
‘SOW OPEN FOR THE RECEPTION OF PUPILS. 





INSTRUCTION DAILY, from 9 A.M, to 9 P.M., in 
all the branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Harmony and Composition, and the Modern Lan- 
guages. 

TEeRMs.—CLASSES—$10 and $15 per quarter. 

PRIVATE INSTRUCTION—$25 per quarter. 

Several eminent Professors have been added to the 
able corps, which now numbers forty-one of the best 
instructors in the country. 

A NORMAL DEPARTMENT HAS ALSO BEEN 
ESTABLISHED. 


Application to be made at the General Conservatory 


_ 820 BROADWAY, near 12th-st., New York. 
128 (New No. 102) COURT, near State-st., Brooklyn. 





DE CRAUZAT’S FRENCH PROTESTANT 
4e School for Young Gentlemen, No. 202 West 


34th Street, gives careful and thorongh instruction in 
all Modern Languages and other branches of a 
education. French is the language of the school- 


Terms moderate. Highest references. 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, 


Velvet Department. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Have opened on BROADWAY and TENTH-STREET 
SECTION an IMMENSE SOCK of 


Black and Colored Velvets and 
Velveteens, 
PURCHASED IN EUROPE under moet 
FAVORABLE CIRCUMSTANCES, 


To which they request special attention. 
Also a FULI, ASSORTMENT of 


Rich Colored Genoa Velvets, 


Ordered specially for Jewel Cases and Photograhic 
Frames, 
Offering an UNUSUAL DISPLAY of 
The NEWEST and CHOICEST SHADES 
of COLOR, 
To which the attention of MILLINERS and DRESS- 
MAKERS is requested. 
Prices Extremely Low. 
Orders by Mail promptly executed. 





BROADWAY, 4TH AVE. 9TH AND 10TH STS. 
TREES. 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 


For AUTUMN of 1871. 





We invite the attention of Planters and Dealers to 
our large and complete stock of 

Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees. 

Grape Vines and Small Fruit. 

Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Plants. 

New and Rare Fruit & Ornamental Trees. 

Bulbous Flower Roots. 

Descriptive and Illustrated priced Catalogues sent 
prepaid on receipt of Stampa, as follows: 

0. 1—Fruite, 10c. No. 2—Ornamentai Trees, 10c. 

No, 3—Green-house, 10c. No. 4—Wholesale, rrex, 


. No. 5—Bulbs, rrex. Address, 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
[Established 1840.} Rochester, N. Y. 


GOLDEN ROBIN! 
W. O. PERKINS. 


If you need a New SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK, do 
not weary yourself by looking over a long list, but 
send at once for this favorite collection of beautiful 
Scnoor Sones. 





It will not disappoint you. 
Price 50 Cents, 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of above price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


PETERS ON CHOLERA. 
Notes on the Origin, Nature, 
Prevention, and Treatment of the Asiatic Cholera, 
By Joun C. Perens, M.D. 

Second Edition. 12mo. Cloth. $1 50. 

D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


No. 23 Murray-st., and No. 27 Warren-st. 





HIGHER EDUCATION. 
HELLMUTH COLLEGE. Board and Tuition per) 
annum, $226. 


Hellmuth’s Ladies’ College. 


Inaugurated by H.R.H. Prince Arthur. Board and | 
Tuition 


er annum, $236. Present: The Very 

Rev. I. Helmuth, D'D* Dean of Humone® Ve" 
t= For particulars | 
don, Guam Wee ars apply to Major Evans, Lon. 


Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers thronghout the world. 
AMERICAN NCH OF THE House, 
91 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henry Owen, Agent 





| Prick 10 Cunts. 











SEPTEMBER 9, 1871. 





7 XCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK. 

Corner Sixth Avenue and Twenty-third street, 
Booth's Building. 

Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evening from 6 to 
8 o'clock. 

NOTICE TO DEPOSITORS. 

The trustees have declared a semi-annual dividend 
of seven per cent. per annum on all sums remaining 
in bank July 1 that were deposited on or_before 
January 2 and April 20, payable on and after.July 17. 

Money deposited now will draw interest from 
July 1. 


WILLIAM M. GILES, President. 
| Isaac S. Barrett, Secretary. 











MATEOS BROTHERS, 
New York AND JEREZ DE LA FRONTERA, 
Importers and Proprietors of the 


STAR SHERRY WINES. 


The best known and finest quality of imported 


Wines in the market. 
Price list on application to 


TEODORO MATEOS, 
14 South William St., 
New York. 


H. HENDERSON'S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Eacn containing one bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 
Guaranteed pure and of the i f best quality. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-oftice order. 
H. HENDERSON, No. 15 Broad-st., New York 








MONRO & CO.’S 


ROYAL IMPERIAL COOPER 


The NEW ENGLISH BEVERAGE, highly recom- 
mended by eminent physicians for Invalids, The 
most invigorating and delicious Malt Liquor in use. 
For sale in packages of 6 dozen Pints and upwards 
by E. W. BARSTOW & SON, Sole Agents, 
83 Maiden Lane. 


Whitney's Neats Foot Harness Soap. 
a (STEAM REFINED.) 


It Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps at 
the same time. For Sale by Harness 
Makers, Grocers, and Druggists every 
where. Manufactured by 


G. F. WHITNEY & CO., Lexington, Mass. 
WOOD CARPETINC. 
THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF'’G CO., 
% 480 Broapway. 
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Offices, stores, kitchens, sa- 
loons, 2W8e. per foot; diniu 
vestibules an 
parquet, 
from 35c. to $1.00 per foot. 

Inlaid and solid Hard Wood 
Floors from 60c. per foot in new 
and elegant designs. 

Send stamp for 
pamphlet. 





illustrated 


A GREAT OFFER!! 


Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N.Y. 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 




















DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters'’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR | 
| CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 to 
$20 monthly until paid: the same to Jet. and rent | 
N, the most beautiful style and  pertect tone ever | 
| made, now on exhibition at 481 Broadway, New York, 


NEW BOOKS. 
G. W. Carleton & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 








DELAPLAINE. 


Walworth’s new book, A new novel of deep and 
absorbing interest, by Mansfield Tracy Walworth, au- 
thor of ** Warwick,” &c. Price $1 75. 

Also, just ready, new editions of ‘ Warwick,” 
* Lulu,” ** Hotspur,” and * Stormcliff,” by the same 
author, 


» THE WIDOWER. 


Another. brilliant new movel, by the author of 
** Widow Goldsmith's Daughter,”’ ‘ Chris arid Otho,” 
&c. Mrs.) ‘s books are of unusual merit, un- 
commonly ‘written, clever, and characterized by 
great wit and wivacity. Price $1 75. 


MILLBANK. 


A charming new novel by Mrs. Mary J, Holmes 
one of the very best and most captivating books ever 
written by this author, -50. 

Nearly 50,000 have already been sold of this splendid 
book, by the Author of Tempest and Sunshine—Lena 
Rivers — Marian Grey — Meadowbrook — English Or- 

hans — Cousin Mande— Homestead —Dora Deane— 

rkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington—Came- 
ron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn’s Mistake, &c. 


ORPHEUS C. KERR. 


An entirely new stereotyped edition of the famous 
Orpnevus C. Kerr Papers. The whole four original 
volumes condensed into one volume of 528 es. A 
complete comic history of the great War of the Con- 


.|federacy. A large, elegant book, price $2. 





LORD BATEMAN. 
The famous pathetic English Ballad, with comic 
notes and illustrations by George Cruikshank. Price 
cents, 
HORACE GREELEY. 


Wuat I Know or Farmine.—A new book, by Ho- 
race Greeley—one of the best ever published upon the 


subject. It does not consist of a lot of dry, dull 
eee upon Agriculture, that no one can be interested 
in, but is a sensible, plain, agreeably-written work, 


that will be not only valuable to every farmer, but 
amusing and deeply interesting to the general reader. 
Farmers will gather from its pages a great deal of in- 
formation very useful for them in their vocation, and 
the general reader will find it exceedingly fascinating 
from the pleasant style of treating the various topics. 
Price $1 50, 


’ A LOST LIFE. 


By Emtty H. Moore—one of the most delightful 
novels ever written. Orders are pouring in from every 
quarter, and thousands are charmed with it. 

Mrs. Emily H. Moore, who has written so long un- 
der the nom de plume of ** Mignonette,”’ has made that 
name very popular al] over the great West, and this 
her first book, is welcomed by every one. Price $1.50 

THE EMPTY HEART. 
A charming volume by Marion Harland, embracing 
two stories, one of them entirely new, and the other 

ublished many years ago. Uniform with—Alone— 
Hidden Path—Moss Side--Nemesis—Miriam—Helon 
Gardner—Husbands and Homes—Suunybank—Phe- 
mie’s Temptation—and Ruby’s Husband—At Last, 
Price $1 50. 


FRENCH LOVE SONG&, 


The most exquisite and delicate love poems and 
songs ever written. Selected and translated from the 
best French authors. Tinted paper, and beautifully 
bound, uniform with the new tinted edition of * Laus 
Veneris,” by Swinburne. Price $1.50. 


OUT OF THE FOAM. 


A brilliant new novel by John Esten Cooke (Surrey 
of Eagle's Nest) author of those capital books—* Hilt 
to Hilt”—‘* Hammer and Rapier "—and “ Fairfax of 
Virginia.” *,* Price $1.50. 

G2 These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 
where—and sent by mail, postage frec, on receipt of 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 


| epplied if purchaee*- A new kind of PARLOR OR- | Madison Square, cor. Fifth Aycnoe and Broadway, 


Now York 
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TAPSCOTT’ si EMICRATION 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South St., New York. 
PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
QUEENSTOWN WEEELY. 

By First Class Steamships. 
ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
By REGvuLAR Saruine Packets WEEKLY. 


DRAFTS for £1 and U pwards, available in toed part 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


CUNARD LINE. 


The British and N, A. R. M, Steamships, 


Between New York and Liverpool, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Every Wednesday and Saturday. 
Rates of Passage. 
By the epee Steamers, not — steerage. 
Per Russia and Scot 


First Cabin, $1300 in Gold. Second ‘abin, $8000, Gold 





PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 
BRADBURY PIANO. 
REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO ‘0 THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peenliar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 


2 From personal acquaintance with this firm we 


se the yor’ 2 -st confidence of 
1 hel other Wednesday Ships can endorse them as worthy of the fullest con’ 
com See “PARTIC REES O8 the OES aE rot Cabin, $1000, Gl Gold. wey Cabin, $380 00, Geta the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
, eturn Tickets, Cabin.......$220 (0 and — 00, Go! : Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMP'Y =i fisins. "$9.98 3 Sit tm 
out . BONS & = First Fe Ane 2 “Gold. ng ihesvne. cs “yah Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
and Grant Direct from the Government | Return Tickets . 00, Gold ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
or . Tickets rand wa a } 00, Gold, a ditional. it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 
teerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 7 — : 
12,000, 000 ACRES atliudicnlwiGeueem * MRS. U. 8. GRANT, Washington, D.C. 
OF THE Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, | 5- P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 
Best Varming and Mineral Lands in Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent;| D.D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 
America. and for Mediterranean ports. 





3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 


Now for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of inter- 
est. These lands are near the 41st parallel of North 
Latitude, in a mild and healthy climate, and for grain 
growing & and stock raising are unequalled by any in 


States. 
Convenient to market both east and west. Prices 
range from $2.50 to $10.00 per acre. 
reat Inducements 
To Settlers with limited means. 


ES 
’ 

Rich government. lands along the road between 
Omaha and North Platte, 
Surveyed and L ons n for entry under the Homestead 
and jaws, and can be taken by 

ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 

An opportunity never before presented for securing 
homes near a great Railroad with all the conveniences 
of ap old settled country. New edition of descriptive 
pamphlets with maps, now ready and sent free to all 
—_— of the United States, Canada and Europe. Ad- 


r 
Ta 0. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 
U. PLR. R. Co. Omaha Neb. 


Wendie’ & mpeny 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 
All kinds of first-class Sesenieg Vriting Papers 
Scrap expense yl 


esks, Portfolios, Books, 
— Pocket Cutlery, Pours Ohi essmcn, Wallets, 


We keep evorything in our lineyand sell at lowest 
prices, 





HENRY PROUSE COOPER, 
English Tailor and Importer, 
No. 54 Broadway, 

NO. 165 FIFTH AVENUE, 


ConNER OF TWENTY-SECOND STREET. 
LIVERIES RECEIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION 


AT THE UPTOWN STORE, AND ARE MADE IN First CaBin. STEERAGE. 
CORRECT LONDON SsTYLE, AT MODERATE i aed in Gold. Payable os Gaseney, 
PRICES. Liverpool. | Liverpool... 

£2: ea mas — linn0+ssnessaneres i a 15 





READ THIS. 
THE LOWEST PRICE LIST EVER PUBLISHED 


WATCHES. 


In Solid Gold and Coin Silver Cases only. 


BENEDICTS’ TIME WATCH—PRICES. _ as © ¥ fm 

Silver Watch, Ovington Benedict ......... .... , ‘EAME VEERKL OM LIVERPOOL AND 

Fate eater are nanetteR #0 | > NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 

Silver Watch, Samuel W. Benedict ............ 5. 

especies ey 105.00 Sram....(Now Ballding.) Bwataxp.......a450ton 

. "| n tees eee a 

AMERICAN WALTHAM Ww A rc nna ES. HoLuaND 3,800 tons, HELVETIA...... 315“ 

Coin Silver Heating . ..4,000 “ PENNSYLVANIA..2,872 “* 

Gold Hunting Watches, Ge “nte’ 79.00 | FRANCE........2 3,512 ** Vireinia........ 2.876 * 

Gold Hunting Watches, Ladie# § 70.00 Tun ¢ Quien. Sart " DENMARK....... 3, _ 


Sent to all parts of the Country by Express, with 
privilege to examine before paying. 
Send for a Price List before parhesing elsewhere. 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
Jewelers and Keepers of the City Time. 
691 BROADWAY, near Fourth Street, New York. 





McLeod & Remmey, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
{No. 729 Broadway, Corner o! of Waverley Place. 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 


R PIMPLY ERUPTIONS, BLACK HEADS, 
Flesh Worms and Blotched Disfigurations use4 
Perry's Comedone and Pimple Remedy. It is invalu- 
able. Prepared only by Dr. B, C. P SRRY, Derma- 
tologist. 49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by Drug- 
viele everywhere. 








MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount for which 
they are drawn, to 















he points are inked 
and penetrate the 
fibre of the paper, and 
cannot be removed b 
chemicals, The chee 
is moved forward by the upward action of the lever of 
e200 


tne machine. Price 
J MOODY, 
68 Trinity Building. P.O. Box 6028, New York 
CALL OR SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


‘ 
G 











Cabin Passage, 


SAFETY, 


yer ae provided— 
—Smoki 


[maa ® 


First CaBin 






For Freight and Cay aang, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Bowling @ A. sorted 


Building Steerage passage, eo 111 Broadway, Trinity 
uild: 


* CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acent. 


GREAT WESTERN STEAMSHIP 


LINE 


NEW YORK TO BRISTOL (Eng.)—Direct. 


Taking Goods and Passengers to London, and all 


Ports in Bristol Channel. 
The first-class new iron steamship 


ARRAGON, 


Will sail on September 26. 


75 Gold. | Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Parties wishing to send for their friends can obtain 
pre-paid Steerage Certificates. 


For freight or passage, apply to 
E. E. MORGAN'S SONS, 
70 South Street. 





Between New York and Liverpool, 


CALLING AT CORK HARBOR EACH WAY. 

New and Magnificent Steamers, combining 
SPEED AND COMFORT. 
ATLANTIC sails Sept. 9, at 1 P.M. 
Passenger accommodations unrivalled. Piano and 
Hot and Cold Baths—Main Saloon 
ng Room—in midship section. 


Rates—Saloon, $80 Gold. Excursion, $140 Gold. 


Steerage $30 Currency. 


Apply—Warre Srar Line Orrices. 
J. H. SPARKS, Agent, 19 Broadway, N. Y. 


For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
ENE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 


NEW YORK LN ERY SATURDAY AND 


ALTERNATE TUESDAY 


Rates of on ssage. 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 
Payable in Gold. * on Payable in Currency. 





STEERAGE............ $30 
© to London Do to London..... 35 
Do to Paris.. Do to Paris........ 38 
Do to Halifax, Do toHalifax,N.S. 15 





PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


Tickets sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates. 

= further information, apply at the Company's 
offices. 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP Co. 





One of the above First Class Iron Steamers 


Rates of Passage. 
one ‘amit or Queenstown: 


75 and 
i from Liverp’l,Queenstown. 
= iv ix . € Queenstown and Return. $1 = 
eerage, to Kewsveivenneannevesedens< ” 
to Lay — Liverpool, Queenstown, 
lasgow, and Londonderry 


For freight or passage apply at the Orricr or THE 
Company, 69 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 





STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails, 

From Pier few North River, WEDNESDAY. 
t. Price Sept. 6, at 11 P.M. 


DAHO 
MANHATTAN, capt J. B. Price, Sept. 8, at 12 M. 


. Freeman. -Sept. 13, at 3.00 P.M. 


LORADO.. 
bo vt “Capt: Williams. . Sept. 20, at 10 A. . 
prevent alteration.— |} cBV. 





Cabio Paseage 
Ske: <incteae eieas cs 
Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
For freight or cabin passage, apply to 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 
No. 63 Wall Street 


will 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool, calling at Queenstown. 


Currency 


M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philade’phia. 

E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 

EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 
ware, O. 

DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 

DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 

D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 
New York. 


Rey. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 
THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 
ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 


The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased ; monthiy 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 





Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, | 
U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. ‘ 
F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 

Bradbury: 
Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write yon 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 

Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 


Messrs. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “ INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 
80 long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were toask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 
THEODORE TILTON. 
LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 
F. G. Smith and Co. : 
Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my house. It is a very superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. I heartily wish you successas 
successors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 


Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


¥-4yp | FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 


Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York. 
F. G. SMITH. H. T. M‘COUN. 





TAKE 


No medicine which will increase the derangement of 


asystem already disordered by disease. iolent ca- 

thartics that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 

oa, prostrating 5 —- and irritating the deli- 
t 


y canal, are never 
re The best 


COUNSEL 


that can be given to persons suffering from dyspepsia, 
bilions complaints, constipation, or any disorder 
affecting the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 
gans, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 
viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
This agreeable alterative operates 


WITH 
the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of the digestive organs and the in- 
testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For more than a hundred years the water of 
the Seltzer Spa_has been considered the finest correc- 
tive in the world, and this preparation is chemically 
identical with it. I 

YOUR 


conuties is ae, costiveness, nervous debi- 
lity, biliousness, gravel, or any affection of the kid- 
ne : s, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgative, but Riso a gene- 
ral inv igorant, and that its saline p rineiple has a pow- 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 
REASON 

and common sense in determining the merits of a 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out — 
advantages which a specific so gentle, safe and a 





in its operation has over the apron he “y- 

a which exhaust the bodily ene the pe. 
tient, ont literally seou his interna on 
without affecting a jeal cure. Invalids, TaKE 
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THEN AND NOW. 
BY EDMUND COURTENAY. 


She stood at the threshold at evening, 
She was clad in her bridal dress ; 
She knew he was ready to greet her, 

And she long’d for his fond caress. 


*T was the robe she should wear on the morrow, 
And she wanted her love to see 

How fair was his chosen flower, 
How beaateous his darling could be. 


And Hope with her glittering finger 
Bade her look to the life before, 

And she smiled in the mirth of her spirit 
As she stood at the study-door. 


Years pass’d, three short years of gladness, 
And the stream of her young life flow’d 

Like the stream of a laughing rivulet 
When the sunshine knows no cloud. 


And again doth she stand on the threshold 
Where she stood on that happy night; 
But her eyes are no longer laughing, 
Her dress is no longer white. 


And the sorrow that plays o’er her features 
Is as dark as the robe she wears, 

And a wreath of undying flowers 
To lay on the dead she bears. 


For he never again shall greet her, 
He shall rise to receive her no more ; 
The voice which she loved is silent 
As she waits at the study-door. 


Then her step was so firm and eager, 

. It is now so subdued and slow ; 

Then twas he who had stoop’d to kiss her, 
She must kneel to kiss him now. . 


But e’en so, with consoling finger, 
Hope points to the life above, : 
Where beyond the dark night of sorrow 
Is the dawn of eternal love. 
— Belgravia. 
—__——_—_——_—. 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S.SECRET,” ET@. 
(From Belgravia.) 
CHAPTER XXV.—WEDDING BELLS. 


There was no reason why the marriage should not take 
place very soon. Mr. Granger said so; Mr. Lovel agreed 
with him, half reluctantly as it were, and with the air of a 
man who is far from eager to precipitate events. There was 
no imaginable reason for delay. 

Upon this point Mr. and Mrs. Oliver were as strong as 
Daniel Granger himself. A union in every way so propi- 
tious could not be too speedily made secure. Matthew 
Oliver was full of demonstrative congratulation now when 
he dined at Mill Cottage. 

“ Who would have guessed when I brought you home from 
the station that morning, and we drove through the park, 
that you were going to be mistress of it so soon, Clary ?” he 
exclaimed triumphantly. “Do you remember crying when 
you heard the place was sold? Ido, poor child; I can see 
your piteous face at this moment. And now it is going to be 
yours again. Upon my word, Providence has been very good 
to you, Clarissa.” 

Providence had been very good to her. They all told her 
the same story. Amongst her few friends there was not one 
who seemed to suspect that this marriage might be a sacri- 
fice ; that in her heart of hearts there might be some image 
brighter than Daniel Granger’s. 

She found herself staring at these congratulatory friends 
in blank amazement sometimes, wondering that they should 
all look at this engagement of hers from the same point of 
view, all be so very certain of her happiness. 

Had she not reason to be happy, however? There had 
been a time when she had talked and thought of her lost 
home almost as Adam and Eve may have done when yet 
newly expelled from Paradise, with the barren world in all 
its strangeness before them. Was it not something to win 
back this beloved dwelling-place—something to secure com- 
fort for her father’s age—to secure an income which might 
enable her to help her brother in the days to come? Nor 
was the man she had promised to marry obnoxious to her. 
He had done much toward winning her regard in the patient 
progress of his wooing. She believed him to be a good and 
honarable man, whose affection was something that a woman 
might be proud of having won—a man whom it would be a 
bitter thing to offend. She was clear-sighted enough to per- 
ceive his superiority to her father—his utter truthfulness and 
openness of character. She did feel just a little proud of his 
love. It was something to see this big strong man, vigorous 
in mind as in body, reduced to so complete a bondage, yet 
not undignified even in his slavery. 

What was it, then, which came between her and the happi- 
ness which that congratulatory chorus made so sure of ? Only 
the image of the man she had loved—the man she had rejected 
for honor’s suke that bleak October evening, in the chilly 
moonlight, and whom she had never ceased to think of since 
that time. She knew that Daniel Granger was, in all likeli- 
hood, a better and a nobler man than George Fairfax; but 
the face that had been with her in the dimly-lighted railway- 
carriage, the friendly voice that had cheered her on the first 
night of her womanhood, were with her still. 

More than once, since that wintry afternoon when Mr. 
Granger had claimed her as his own for the first time, takin 
her to his breast with a grave and solemn tenderness, an 
telling her that every hope and desire of his mind was cen- 
tered in her, and that all his life to come would be devoted 
to securing her happiness—more than once since that day she 
had been tempted to tell her lover all the truth, and that 
there was a memory that came between her and her desire 


to give him a fitting return for his affection; but shame kept 
her silent. She did not know how to begin her confession. 
On that afternoon she had been strangely passive, like a crea- 
ture stung by some great surprise; and yet, after what she 
had said to her father, she had expected every day that Mr. 
Granger would speak. 

After a good deal of discussion among third parties, and an 
undeviatingly quiet urgency on the part of Mr. Granger him- 
self, it was arranged that the wedding should take place at 
the end of May, and that Clarissa should see Switzerland in 
its brightest aspect. She had once expressed a longing for 
Alpine peaks and glaciers in her lover’s presence, and he had 
from that moment determined that Switzerland should be 
the scene of his honeymoon. They would go there so early 
as to avoid the herd of autumnal wanderers. He knew the 
country, and could map out the fairest roads for their 
travels, the pleasantest resting-place for their repose. And if 
Clarissa cared to explore Italy afterwards, and spend October 
and November in Rome, she could do so. All the world 
would be bright and new to him with her for‘his companion. 
He looked forward with boyish eagerness to revisiting scenes 
that he had fancied himself weary of until now. Yes; such 
a love as this was indeed a renewal of youth. 

To all arrangements made on her behalf Clarissa was sub- 
missive. What could a girl, not quite twenty, urge against 
the will of a man like Daniel Granger, sangeet by such 

werful allies as father, and uncle and aunt, and friends ? 

he thanked him more warmly than usual when he proposed 
the Swiss tour. Yes; she had wished very much to sce that 
country. Her brother had gone there on a walking expedi- 
tion when he was little more than a boy, and had very nar- 
rowly escaped with his life from the ports of the road. She 
had some of his Alpine sketches, in a small portfolio of par- 
ticular treasures, to this day. 

Mrs. Oliver revelled in the business of the trousseau. 
Never since the extravagant days of her early youth had she 
enjoyed such a feast of millinery. To an aunt the provision 
of a wedding outfit is peculiarly delightful. She has all the 

mp and authority of a parent, without a parent’s responsi- 

ility. She stands tn loco parentis with regard to everything 
except the bill. No uneasy twinge disturbs her, as the glis- 
tening silk glides through the shopman’s hands, and ebbs and 
flows in billows of brightness on the counter. Nodemon of 
calculation comes between her and the genius of taste, 
when the milliner suggests an extra flounce of Malines, or a 
pelerine of Honiton. 

A trip to London, and a fortnight or so spent in West-end 
shops, would have been very agreeable to Mrs. Oliver; but 
on mature reflection she convinced herself that to purchase 
her niece’s trousseau in London would be a foolish waste of 
power. The glory to be obtained in Wigmore or Regent- 
street was a small thing compared with the kudos that would 
arise to her from the expenditure of a round sum of money 
among the simple traders of Holborough. ‘Thus it was that 
Clarissa’s wedding finery was all ordered at Brigson and 
Holder’s, the great linendrapers in Holborough market-place, 
and all made by Miss Mallow, the chief milliner and dress- 
maker of Holborough, who was in a flutter of excitement 
from the moment she received the order, and held little 
levees amongst her most important customers for the exhibi- 
tion of Miss Lovel’s silks and laces. 

Towards the end of April there came a letter of congratu- 
lation from Lady Laura Armstrong, who was still in Ger- 
many; a very cordial and affectionate letter, telling Clarissa 
how the tidings of her engagement had just reached Baden; 
but not telling her how the news had come, containing not a 
word of allusion to Lady Geraldine or George Fairfax. 

“ Now that everything is so happily settled, Clary,” wrote 
my lady, “ without any finesse or diplomacy on my part, I 
don’t mind telling you that I have had this idea in my head 
from the first day I saw you. I wanted you to win back 
Arden Court, the place you love so dearly; and as Mr. 

ranger, to my mind, is a very charming person, nothin 
seemed more natural than that my wishes should be realised. 
But I really did not hope that matters would arrange them- 
selves so easily and so speedily. A thousand good wishes, 
dear, both for yourself and your papa. We hope to spend 
the autumn at Hale, and I suppose I shall then have the plea- 
sure of seeing you begin your reign as mistress of Arden 

Jourt. You must give a great many parties, and make your- 

self popular in the neighborhood fat once. Hntre nous, I 

think our friend Miss Granger is rather fond of power. It 

will be wise on your part to take your stand in the beginning 
of things, and then affairs are pretty sure to go pleasantly. 
“ Ever your affectionate, LauRA f.Sarnene 

Not a word about George Fairfax. Clarissa wondered 
where he was; whether he was still angry with her, or had 
forgotten her altogether. The latter seemed the more likely 
state of affairs. She wondered about him, and then re- 
minded herself that she had no right even to wonder now. 
His was an image which must be blotted out of her life. 
She cut all those careless sketches out of her drawing-book. 
If it had only been as easy to tear the memory of him out of 
her mind! 

The end of May came very quickly, and with it Clarissa’s 
wedding-day. Before that day Miss Granger made a little 
formal address to her future stepmother—an address worded 
with studious humility—promising a strict performance of 
duty on Miss Granger’s part in their new relations. 

This awful promise was rather alarming to Clarissa, in 
whose mind Sophia seemed one of those superior persons 
whom one is bound to respect and admire, yet against whom 
some evil spark of the old Adam in our degraded natures is 
ever ready to revolt. 

“Pray don’t talk of duty, my dear Sophia,” she answered 
in a shy tremulous way, clinging a little closer to Mr. Gran- 
ger’sarm. It was at Mill Cottage that this conversation took 
place, a few days before the wedding. “There can scarcely 
be a question of duty between people of the same age, like 
you and me. But I hope we shall get to love each other 
more and more every =, 

“Of course you will,’ cried Daniel Granger heartily. 
“Why should you not love each other? If your tastes don’t 
happen to be exactly the same just now, habitual intercourse 
will smooth down all that, and you'll find all manner of 
things in which you can sympathise. I’ve told Sophy that I 
don’t suppose you'll interfere much with her housekeeping, 
Clarissa. That’s rather a strong point with her, and I don’t 
think it’s much in your line.” 

Miss Granger tightened her thin lips with a little convul- 
sive movement. This speech seemed to imply that Miss 
Lovel’s was a loftier line than hers. 

Clarissa remembered Lady Laura’s warning, and felt that 
she might be doing wrong in surrendering the housekeeping. 
But then, on the other hand, she felt herself quite unable to 
cope with Miss Granger’s account-books. 

“T have never kept a large house,” she said. “I should be 





very sorry to interfere.” 


— ——E ee 


“T was sure of it,” exclaimed Mr. Granger; “and you 
will have more time to be my companion, Clarissa, if your 
brain is not muddled with groceries and butcher’s-meat. You 
see, Sophia has such a peculiarly businesss-like mind.” 

“However humble my gifts may be, I have always en- 
deavored to employ them for your benefit, papa,” Miss Gran- 
ger replied with a frosty air. 

She had come to dine at Mill Cottage for the first time 
since she had known of her father’s engagement. She had 
come in deference to her father’s express desire, and it was a 
hard thing for her to offer even this small tribute to Clarissa. 
It was a little family dinner—the Olivers, Mr. Padget, the 
rector of Arden, who was to assist cheery Matthew Oliver in 
tying the fatal knot, and Mr. and Miss Granger—a pleasant 
little party of seven, for whom Mr. Lovel’s cook had pre- 
age quite a model dinner. She had acquired a speciality 

or about lalf-a-dozen dishes which her master affected, and 
in the preparation of these could take her stand against the 
pampered matron who ruled Mr. Granger's kitchen at a sti- 
pend of seventy pounds a year, and whose subordinate and 
assistant had serious thougbis of launching herself upon the 
world as a professed cook, by advertisement in the Zimes— 
“ clear soups, entrees, ices, etc.” 

The wedding was to be a very quiet one. Mr. Lovel had 
expréssed a strong desire that it should be so; and Mr. Gran- 
neg wishes in no way clashed with those of his father-in- 
aw. 

“Tam a man of fallen fortunes,” said Mr. Lovel, “ and all 
Yorkshire knows my history. Anything like pomp or pub- 
licity would be out of place in the marriage of my daughter. 
When she is your wife it will be difterent. Her position will 
be a very fine one; for she will have some of the oldest 
blood in the country, supported by abundance of money. The 
Lycians used to take their names from their mothers. I 
— if you have a son, Granger, you ought to call him 

wovel.” 

“T shall be proud to do so,” answered Mr. Granger. “I 
am not likely to forget that my wife is my superior in social 
rank.” 

“ A superiority that counts for very little when unsustained 
by hard cash, my dear Granger,” returned Marmaduke Lovel 
lightly. He was supremely content with the state of affairs, 
and had no wish to humiliate his son-in-law. 

So the wedding was performed as simply as if Miss Lovel 
had been uniting her fortunes with those of some fledgling 
of the curate species. There were only two bridesmaids— 
Miss Granger, who performed the office with an unwilling 
heart ; and Miss Pontifex, a flaxen-haired young lady of high 
family and no particular means, provided for the occasion by 
Mrs. Oliver, at whose house she and Clarissa had become ac- 
quainted. There was a breakfast, elegant enough in its way 
—for the Holborough confectioner had been put upon his 
mettle by Mrs. Oliver—served prettily in the cottage parlor. 
The sun shene brightly upon Mr. Granger's espousals. The 
village children lined the churchyard walk, and strewed 
spring flowers upon the path of bride and bridegroom— 
tender vernal blossoms which scarcely harmonised with 
Daniel Granger's stalwart presence and fifty years. Clarissa, 
very pale and still, with a strange fixed look on her face, 
came out of the little church upon her husband’s arm; and 
it seemed to her in that hour asif all the life before her was 
like an unknown country, hidden by dense mists and fogs— 
she had thought of it so little. This day, which was to make 
so great a change in her destiny, had come upon her almost 
unawares. 

(To be continued.) 


~~. —— 
THE CENSUS OF 1871, 


Upon the 3d of April, the day being cool and fine, 4,259,032 
houses were requisitioned by the Registrar-general’s army of 
enumerators—an srmy 82,606 strong, officered by 2107 regis- 
trars, and 627 superintendent-registrars. This formidable 
force collected 5,030,895 census papers, with very little diffi- 
culty; the people, we are officially assured, taking pains to 
fill up the schedules carefully. Some cases occurred wherein 
the parties concerned refused to supply the required informa- 
tion, but they were few and far between; although one un- 
lucky enumerator met the fate of the Yankee showman when 
he tried his hand at the business, and was obliged to summon 
an oflending housebolder for assault and battery. One very 
rich old lady, a maiden all forlorn, bolted her coors, fastened 
her windows, and defied the enumerator to obtain access to 
her domicile; but she was not proof against the blandish- 
ments of the Registrar-general, and sent hi her schedule 
privately—a method adopted by arrangement in fourteen 
other instances by dwellers in country districts who had rea- 
sons of their own for not wishing their returns to be read by 
the collector. One obstinate individual, a landed proprietor, 
with religious scruples, vowed he would pay any fine, even 
sacrifice life itself, rather than be a party toa sinful acg, for 
which David was punished: this difficulty was surmounted 
somehow, for we are told “his religious scruples were re- 
spected, but the particulars of his family were nevertheless 
recorded with tolerable accuracy.” Another man refused to 
make out a census paper on the ground that he could not do 
so without perjuring himself,as he did not know his own 
name, nor where he was born; he was fined by the magis- 
trates, as were a few other refractory householders ; but no 
necessity arose for a prosecution upon the part of the Regis- 
trar-general. 

The first result of that April day’s work is now before us in 
the shape of a “ Preliminary Report and Tables of the Popu- 
lation and Houses enumerated in England and Wales, and in 
the Islands of the British Seas, on 8d April 1871.” From this 
we learn that the population of England at midnight upon 
Palm Sunday was 21,487,688 ; that of [reland, 5,402,759 ; Scot- 
land, 3,358,613; Wales, 1,216,420; the Channel Isles, 90,563 ; 
and the Isle of Man, 583,867. The proportion per cent. of the 
population residing in the several parts of the kingdom be- 
ing, England, 67:5 ; Ireland, 17:0; Scotland, 10°6; Wales, 3'8 ; 
Channel Isles, 0°3; Isle of Man, 02. The addition of 207,- 
198 soldiers, sailors, and merchant seamen known to be 
abroad upon the night of the census, to the figures given 
above, brings the grand total for the United Kingdom to 
31,817,108; composed of 15,549,271 males, and 16,267,837 
females, or an excess on the part of the gentler sex of 718,- 
556. 

The enumerated population of England and Wales numbers 
22,704,108 souls—without counting the army, navy, and mer- 
chant seamen beyond the seas—showing an increase of 
2,637,844 since the taking of the census ten years ago—an 
increase of thirteen per cent. against one of twelve in the 
preceding decennial period. In 1801, the population of 
these portions of the United Kingdom was returned as 8,892,- 








536; between 1801 and 1811, it increased at therate of rather 
more than fourteen per cent.,so that in 1811 it reached 
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10,150,615 ; during the next ten years, the pace was conside- | ham, Bute, Wandsworth, Putney, Tooting, and Streat- 
rably accelerated, a decennial increase of eighteen per cent.| ham, were added in 1844; and Ham tead fell in with the 
bringing the numbers to 11,978,975; then the rate drop wisham district in 1846.” Such is the London with which 
to a little below sixteen per cent.; and from 1831 to 1861,| we have to do—a London containing 958,863 people in 1801 ; 
although the population went on increasing, every decenniad | 2,803,989 in 1861 ; and 3,251,804 on April 3, 1871. 
(that of 1841-51 excepted) making a larger addition to the) Jy the last ten years, the natural increase of the population 
numbers than its predecessor, it was at a decreasing rate. | of Cobbett’s Great Wen kas been 331,599, that being the ex- 
Nevertheless, it only wants the addition of a quarter of @| cess of births over deaths within the Tables of Mortality; 
million to the present population of England and Wales to 
make it just double what it was exactly fifty years ago. been 477,815, or at the rate of sixteen per cent. To that ad- 
The forty counties of England take very different order, | dition, eleven out of the twenty-eight districts into which 
according as they are ranked by their size or the number of | London is divided have not only failed to contribute their 
people living within their boundaries. Dealing with them | proper quota, but show a diminished population more or less 
in relation to population, that must perforce be our test of | serious. The City of London has lost 37,545 inhabitants ; the 
precedence here; but to mark the difference, we append,| Strand Union, 6998; Holburn Union, 4244; Whitechapel, 
parenthetically, the position each county would occupy if | 2688; Marylebone, 2503; Shoreditch, 2204; Woolwich, 2104; 
acreage were the criterion of relative importance. This, then,| Westminster, 1610; St. George-in-the-East, 656; and St. 
is the order of the English shires: 1. Lancashire (sixth),| George, Hanover Square, 111—a deficiency altogether of 
2,818,904; 2. Middlesex (thirtv-ninth), 2,538,882 ; 3. Yorkshire | 61,250. As a set off to this falling away, Kensington has in- 
(first), 2,436,113; 4. Surrey (thirtieth), 1,090,270 ; 5. Stafford- | creased its population by 97,138 ; Lion by 58,408 ; Wands- 
shire (eighteenth), 857,838; 6. Kent (tenth), 847,507; 7. Dur-| worth by 54,647; Lambeth by 46,258; Hackney by 41,582. 
ham (twenty-third), 685,045: 8. Warwickshire (twenty-fourth), | Considering how tusy the government, the corporation, the 
633,902 ; 9. Devonshire (third), 600,814; 10. Cheshire (nine- | Board of Wo 
teenth), 561,131; 11. Hampshire (seventh), 548,837 ; 12. Glou-|a few railway companies, have been in the work of house- 
cestershire (seventeenth), 534,320; 18. Essex (eighth), 466,-| demolition of late years, this vast displacement of London- 
427; 14. Somersetshire (ninth), 463,412 ; 15. Norfolk (fourth), ) ers is not to be aanaee at; people must move when their 
438,511; 16. Lincolnshire (second), 436,163; 17. Sussex | habitations are swept away. matters now stand, Ken- 
(thirteenth), 417,407; 18. Northumberland (fifth), 386,959;|sington heads the list of London divisions, vice Pancras 
19. Derbyshire (twentieth), 880,538 ; 20. Cornwall (fourteenth), | superseded ; the inhabitants of the capital being distributed as 
362,098; 21. Suffolk (twelfth), 348,479; 22. Worcestershire tee Kensington, 288,088 ; Pancras, 221,594; Islington, 
(thirty-second), 338,848 ; 23. Nottinghamshire (twenty-sixth), | 213,749; Lambeth, 208,302; St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 174,- 
819,956 ; 24. Leceistershire (twenty-eighth), 268,764; 25. Wilt-/988; Holborn, 163,372; Marylebone, 159,177; St. George, 
shire (fifteenth), 257,202 ; 26. Shropshire (sixteenth), 248,064 ; | Hanover Square, 155,873; Shoreditch, 127,160 ; Wandsworth, 
27. Northamptonshire (twenty-second), 243,896 ; 28. Cumber- | 125,050; Hackney, 124,877; St. Olave, Southwark, 121,038 
land (eleventh), 220,245; 29. Berkshire (thirty-fourth), 196,-| (if the two parts of Southwark were united, it would stand 
445; 30. Dorsetshire (twenty-first), 195,544; 31. Monmouth- | above Kensington, containing as it does 295,126 inhabitants) ; 
shire (thirty-sixth), 195,391; 32. Hertfordshire (thirty-fifth), | Bethnal Green, 120,200; Poplar, 116,277; Camberwell, 111,- 
192,725 ; 83. Cambridgeshire (twenty-seventh), 186,363; 34.| 302; Greenwich, 100,601; Mile End, 93,146; Whitechapel, 
Oxfordshire (thirty-first), 177,956; 35. Buckinghamshire (thir- | 76,882; London City, 75,842; Woolwich, 73,369 ; Chelsea, 
ty-third), 177,870; 36. Bedfordshire (thirty-seventh), 146,256; | 71,086; Stepney, 57,578; St. Giles, 53,429; Lewisham, 51,482; 
37. Herefordshire (twenty-fifth), 125,864; 38. Westmoreland | Westminster, 51,142; St. George-in-the-East, 48,235; Strand, 
(twenty-ninth), 65,005; 39. Huntingdonshire (thirty-eighth), | 41,244; and Hampstead, 32,271. 
63,672; 40. Rutland (fortieth), 22,070. Seventeen of the 
counties have not changed their position in the scale, stand-|mary; but the figures given only represent the ordinary 
ing just where they did ten years back. Durham and Devon-| sleeping population of the capital of the commercial world; 
shire have changed places, and, in boating phraseology, | its day population must be reckoned at 244,865 at the very 
Hampshire has bumped Gloucestershire, Berkshire has bump-| least. Nor are the workers within the limits ruled by the 
ed Dorsetshire, and Westmoreland bumped Huntingdon-| Lord Mayor the only birds of daily passage to be taken into 
shire; Essex has gone up three places at the expense of | account when considering the census returns relating to Lon- 
Somersetshire, Norfolk, an Lincolnshire ; Cornwall has been | don; there are thousands besides who spend their daily life 
passed by Northumberland, Derbyshire, and Sussex; Leices- | jn town, whose homes are outside its recognised boundaries, 
tershire has gone up two steps ani Cambridgeshire faller | but who ought really to be counted with the stationary popu- 
rearwards to a like extent. Only two counties have actually | Jation. “ Within the radial lines of the metropolitan police 
decreased in population, Cornwall by 7292, and Huntingdon | district, drawn from twelve to fifteen miles around Charing 
by 578; while Yorkshire has been adding 392,513, Lanca-| (Cross, the population is 3,883,092. This embraces, indeed, 
shire 889,464, and Middlesex 332,397 to the nation’s muster- 
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1 ratio of increase, in the ring intervening between the line 
should warn our readers, that in comparing county with 








woul |per cent. The overflowing of the population of London 
tion of the Londoners from their strength—namely, 225,452 | into the parts within easy reach may be exemplified by afew 
belonging to Kent, 740,680 belonging to Surrey, and 2,285,672 | instances. Thus, between 1861 and 1871, Croydon ba in- 
to Middlesex. Durham stands at the head of the counties for | creased its numbers from 46,474 to 83,848; Kingston, from 
rapidity of progression, having increased its population ver | 36,479 to 55,902 ; Brentford, from 50,534 to 71,832; Hendon, 
nearly thirty-five per cent., Surrey being a good second with from 19,220 to 87,176; Edmonton, from 59,312 to 84,877; 
its thirty-one per cent. Yorkshire has increased at the rate 
of nineteen, and Lancashire at the rate of sixteen per cent. | 13,520; and Sydenham, from 10,595 to 19,016. 
In Kent, Essex, and Middlesex, the population has gro«n 
more than fifteen per cent. ; in Stafford and Sussex, more | of the competition, the contest for the premiership of Eng- 
than fourteen ; in Leicester, more than thirteen; and in War-| Jish cities and towns lies between Liverpool and Manchester 
wickshire, Hampshire, Northumberland, and_ Derbyshire, |—the town having 493,246, and the city 355,665 inhabitants ; 
more than twelve per cent. The people of Hertfordshire, 
Berkshire, Cheshire and Monmouthshire have had more than 
eleven per cent. added to their numbers. Gloucestershire has | Manchester itself, which would bring the figures for Cottono- 
just fallen short of attaining a ten per cent. increase; while polis up to 592,164; but then Liverpool has an equal right to 
Worcestershire has achieved a little beyond it. Bedfordshire | include West Derby and Birkenhead, in which case the great 
and Nottinghamshire have increased by more than eight per seaport would muster up 660,510 souls, so that, reckon how 
cent.; Cumberland and Northamptonshire, by more than | we will, Liverpool seems fairly entitled to take precedence. 
seven; Oxford and Westmoreland, by more than six; and 


) was 4.19 per cent., or a decennial increase of more than fift 
show much grander totals were it not for the subtrac- 





tions of Chorlton besides, as being really part and parcel o' 


gd taking in Aston and King’s Norton, 444,545. Birmingham 
Lower still in the scale come Somersetshire and Bucking- 


than three per cent. Shropshire has not gainec three per 
cent.; Herefordshire has stopped short at one and a third per | populations exceeding 100,000, and not exceeding 300,000— 
cent.; and neither Norfolk nor little Rutland has been able toa with 259,201; Bristol with 182,524; Bradford with 
to add even one per cent. to their population; while, worse | 145,827; Stoke-upon-Trent with 130,507; Newcastle-on-Tyne 
than all, Huntingdonshire has lost five-sixths per cent. ; and | with 128,160; Hull with 121,958; and Portsmouth with 112,- 
Cornwall almost two percent. Before dismissing the Eng-| 954. Of these, Bradford has made the greatest, and New- 
lish counties, we must record the fact that the smallest of the | castle the smallest prog-ess: the decennial rate of interest of 
forty is the only one in which anything like a numerical | the latter being under 18 per cent., that of Bristol under 19, 
equality of the sexes is attained, and, curiously enough, it is| that of Portsmouth under 20, and that of Hull under 25 per 
fiso the only county wherein the males are in a majority—|cent. Leeds has grown in population 25 per cent., Stoke- 
not a very great one, it is true, since a rush of ten ladies into| upon-Trent nearly 29, Sheffield more than 29, while Brad- 
Rutlandshire would suffice to make the sexes exactly equal, | ford’s rate is close upon 3714 per cent. The following places 
in a population of twenty-two thousand odd. have more than 50,000 inhabitants: Sunderland, 98,335; 

_ London, overgrown but ever growing, next demands atten- | Leicester, 95,084; Brighton, 90,013; Nottingham, 86,608 ; 
tion. Which London is it to be, for there are several? There | Preston, 85,428; Bolton, 82,854; Oldham, 82,619; Norwich, 
is the Lord Mayor's Londen, with 74,732 inhabitants ; Par-| 80,390; Blackburn, 76,337; Huddersfield, 70,253; Wolver- 
liamentary London, with 8,008,101; the Registrar-general’s | hampton, 68,279; Plymouth, 68,080; Birkenhead, 65,980; 
London, with 3,251,804; the London of the Board of Works,| Halifax, 65,124; Southampton, 54,057; Stockport, 53,001; 
with 8,264,530; the School-board’s London, with 3,265,005 ;| Bath, 52,542; York, 50,761; and Devonport, 50,094. While 
and lastly, the London of the Police, with 3,883,092 souls | Preston has been increasing its population at the modest rate 
within its limits. The London of the Registrar-general must | of Jess than 3 per cent., Blackburn has achieved an addition 
be our London, and we cannot start better than by quoting | of more than 20, Sunderland one of more than 25, and Bir- 
that gentleman’s account of its growth; “In the early ages, | kenhead one of more than twenty per cent. Leicester may 
the City covered rather more than a square mile of ground ;| be proud of its 40 per cent. increase, Halifax still prouder of 
and there it stood still in the middle ages, enthroned on its | jts 70 per cent. ; but both must yield the palm to Hudders- 
chartered privileges, jealously refusing to admit aliens to the | field, which has contrived to more than double its inhabitants 


privileges of its citizens; but the people, although sj ured | in the decenniad. Some of the lesser towns have no cause 
by the City, settled round their capital, which, unlike Rome, 


i thei ‘to be ashamed. Great Grimsby has increased its figures from 
was ever viewed almost with indiflerence alike by senate and | 11,067 to 20,388; Stockton can show 27,598 now, against 13,- 
sovereign ; who paid, indeed, no further regard to its sanitary | 357 at the last census—another case of doubling ; but the two 
deficiencies than to take warning when to tlee away from its| most extraordinary instances of pro; ion are those of 
weekly Bills of Mortality, which, in 1604, were extended to| Middlesborough in Yorkshire, and rrow-in-Furness in 
St. Giles-in-the-F ields, Clerkenwell, Shoreditch, Whitechapel, | Lancashire. In 1851, the first-named counted 383 residents ; 
the great St. Martin s-n-the-Fields, and to Bermondsey. St.|in the next ten years that number had grown to 5,709; by 
Margaret, W estminster, was included in 1626; so, in 1636,|1861, Middlesborough had a population of 19,416; now a 
were Hackney, Islington, Stepney, Lambeth, Newington, parliamentary borough, it reckons up 39,434. Still more re- 
Rotherhithe. The bills after this were not extended, but still | markable is the growth of Barrow-in-Furness ; ten years ago 
London grew ; and Mr. Rochman, when he compiled the|it was not considered worthy of separate enumeration, and 
census of 1801, included Chelsea, Kensington, Marylebone,| formed part of the parish of Dalton-in-Furness; then its 
Paddington, Pancras, within its limits. ‘The new Tables of | estimated population was 3,300. 


‘ —an increase of 445 per cent. 
ward; Camberwell on the south, and Greenwich district 


stretching down the river to Woolwich and Deptford. Clap- 





while the actual addition to the dwellers in the metropols has 2 


rks, a few improving landlords, and anything but | — 


The “ City” itself makes 2 poor show in the above sum- | 








Westham, from 59,189 to 99,143; Carshalton, from 8,341 to | 





- : . Birmingham ranks third with a population of 348,696, or, | 
Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire by more than five per cent. 


Besides Salford, there are eight towns in England with | Dorset, 


these are: Malton, pop. 8,168, increase 96; Dorchester, pop. 
6,915, increase 92; Monmouth, pop. 5,874, increase 91; Rye, 
pop. 8,280, increase 86; Grantham, pop. 5,028, increase 74; 

‘otnes, pop. 4,073, increase 72; Banbury, pop. 4,106, increase 
47; Newport, Isle of Wight, po . 7,976, increase 42 ; Sudbury, 
-. 6,908, increase 29; Pontefract, pop. 5,372, increase 26; 

landford, pop. 1,536, increase 15; Bath, pop. 52,542, increase 
\14; Liskeard, pop. 4,700, increase 11; Lyme Regis, pop. 

,829, increase 11. Cockermouth stands alone in its glory as 
having stirred neither one way nor another; it had 7,057 in- 
habitants in 1861, and it has 7,057 in 1871. The following, 
ranking among the chief towns of their several counties, are 
in a worse position as regards population than they were in 
ten years ago. (The figures immediately after the names 
represent their present population, those after the minus sign 





; io number = have lost). Marlborough, 3,660—24 ; Ber- 


wick, 13,231 Winchester, 14,766—71; Godmanchester, 
| 2,868—75; Ludlow, 5,087—91; Wells (Somerset), 4,517—131 ; 
Buckingham, 3,703—146; Knaresborough, 5,205—197; Stam- 
ford, 7,846—201 ; Chichester, 7,850—209 ; Truro, 10,999—338 ; 
Devonport, 50,094—356; Canterbury, 20,961—363; Tewks- 
bury, 5,409--367; Bridport, 5,871—379; Whitehaven, 18,446 

; Falmouth, 5,294—415; Tiverton, 10,025—422; Mac- 
clesfield, 85,451—651; Congleton, 11,344—1,000; Dudley, 
43,781—1194 ; Coventry, 39,470—1,466 ; Stockport, 53,001— 
| 1,680; Ashton-under-Lyne, 32,030—2,856; Sta ape 21,- 
| 048—8,878. The list uf backsliders is further swelled by 
| Chippenham, Daventry, Eye, Helston, Louth, Lymington, 
Romsey, St. Ives, Shaftesbury, Southwold, Tavistock, Tenter- 
den, Thetford, Wareham, Westbury, Woodstock, and Malmes- 
bury—the last-named coming in the category by the loss of a 
single inhabitant. Out of “582 superintendent-registrar dis- 
tricts,” that of London City is the only one wherein the 
deaths from 1861-71 exceeded the births in the same period, 
which they did by 644. Among the “ sub-districts” in which 
the same thing occurred, we may note Finchley, with an 
|overplus of deaths to the number of 679; and Mount Plea- 
|sant, Liverpool, with the deaths 10,694 in excess, 2 melan- 
choly circumstance, explained by the unhappily named dis- 
trict containing three hospitals, a lunatic asylum, and a work- 
house. 

The 1,216,420 people dwelling in what is officially described 
as “the land which is still redolent with beauty and tradi- 
tions of poetry and music on the harp,” are very unequally 
shared between its two divisions—South Wales taking 763,- 
710, and North Wales 452,710, for which difference the coal- 
fields, ironworks, and docks of Glamorganshire and Car- 
marthenshire are mainly answerable; and while the southern 

ivision shows an increase of population at the rate of 1114 
per cent., the northern division has only compassed one of 6 
per cent. ; but in neither one nor the other has the influx of 
immigrants counterbalanced the efflux of emigrants, the total 
increase of population being nothing like equal to the excess 
of births over deaths in the decenniad. Of the half-dozen 
southern counties, Glamorganshire counts 396,010 inhabit- 


tow 687 are miles; equivalent to a| ants; Carmarthenshire, 116,994; Pembrokeshire, 91,936 ; Car- 
roll. — a of 26 cin oo the ide, The annual | diganshire, 73,488 ; Brecknockshire, 59,904; and Radnorshire, 
The mention of the last-named county reminds us we g 


25,428. Of these, two have decreased in population—Pem- 


istrar- 1 and that of the police district, | brokeshire by 4342, and Brecknockshire by 1723. Radnor- 
county, they must remember Middlesex, Kent, and ‘Surrey aoe eee ae oy y |Shire has only added 46 to its numbers, Cardiganshire 1243, 


and Carmarthenshire 5148, whilst Glamorganshire comes to 
the fore with an addition of 78,258. The most populous 
places in the most populous county of the principality are 
Cardiff, with 39,675 inhabitants; Merthyr-Tydtil, with 98,891 ; 
Swansea, with 51,720; Neath, with 9134; and Aberystwith, 
with 6898—all of which have made fair progress. Pembroke- 
|shire seems to have been under a cloud—Pembroke (pop. 
| 18,741) and Haverfordwest (pop. 6622) having both declined— 


Setting London apart, as beyond rivalry, and therefore out | the first by 1330, the second by 397. Carmarthen has a popu- 


| lation of 10,499; Brecknock, 5,845; Cardigan, 3535. Of the 
towns in the northern section, Carnarvon heads the list with 
9370 people; Wrexham has 8576; Welshpool, 7178; Den- 


the latter, however, claims Sulford with its 124,805, and por- | bigh, 6322; Flint, 4277; Pwilheli, 3040 ; Llanidloes, 3426 ; Beau- 
: ; ¢ | maris, 2234; the third and last having suflered a diminution. 


|The courties of North Wales, Anglesey excepted, have all 
increased in population, Carnarvonshire now having 106,122 ; 
| Denbighshire, 104,266 ; Flintshire, 76,245 ; Mortgomeryshire, 
| 67,789 ; Anglesey, 50,919 ; and Merionethshire, 47,369. 

/ In England and Wales, there are, upon an average, 33° 
persons to a square mile; but the density of the population 
\varies considerably in different parts of the country. The 


2 d ‘ \ i proper has increased at the rate of sixteen per cent., Liver- | number of persons to a square mile in each of the eleven 
hamshire, with an increase exceeding four per cent.; Suffolk,| pool at eleven per cent., and Manchester at five per | official divisions of England and Wales is as follows: Welsh 
Wiltshire, Devonshire, and Dorsetshire with one of more | cent. 


Division — Monmouthshire), 178 ; South-west ( Wilts, 
evon, Cornwall, Somerset), 241; Eastern (Essex, 
Suffolk, Norfolk), 243; North Midland (Leicester, Rutland, 
Lincoln, Notts, rby), 254; Northern (Durham, Northum- 
berland, Cumberland, bg wae ge 259; South Midland 
(Middlesex, Herts, Bucks, Oxford, Northampton, Hunting- 
don, Beds, Cambridge), 288; South-eastern (Kent, Surrey, 
| Sussex, Hants, Berks), 341; York (Yorkshire), 419; West 
|Midland (Gloucester, Hereford, Salop, Staftord, Worcester, 
| Warwick), 442; North-western (Lancashire, Cheshire), 1082 : 
London, 26,682! Taking the whole country together, there 
are 53 persons toa house, the total number of inhabited 
houses being 4,259,032, being an increase of more than half a 
million since 1861; the houses in course of building number 
27,305 ; and 260,178 are returned as houses in which nobody 
slept on the night of Palm Sunday. 
The general results of the census are certainly satisfactory. 
In ten years the population of England and Wales has in- 
creased by 2,637,844; that of Scotland by 296,319; while if 
Treland shows a loss of 396,000 the depletion there has been 
checked, for the decrease now recorded is less than seven per 
cent., whereas the previous decenniad shows a falling otf of 
twelve per cent. Ten years have added more than two mil- 
|\lion souls to the strength of Great Britain, and the popu- 
jlation keeps on increasing at the rate of 1173 per day, 
of which number it is calculated 468 emigrate, and 705 
remain in the land of their birth. The details of the num- 
bering of the people in Scotland and Ireland have yet to be 
made public, and much remains untold respecting England 
and Wales. “How the population of the kingdom is upheld ; 
how this marvellous societ:7 is organised ; how the people are 
distributed over every place; what houses they dwell in; 
what numbers of either sex, of children, of men and women 
are living, married, single, widowed at the several ages; 
'-what are their relations to heads of families; what occupa- 
| tions men and women of the several ages follow; what num- 
bers living in the several places were born in the same or in 
other parishes, counties, and countries ; and what numbers of 
the two sexes were laboring under infirmities of the chief 
senses or of the mind in every locality, remains for further 


st ; Ti It has since set up for itself | analysis.” Let us for the present be satisfied with knowing 
Mortality, first published in 1840, took in Fulham, Hammer- | as a municipal borough, and has 17,992 souls put to its credit | that, spite of war, famine, and emigration, Queen Victoria 
smith, westward; Stoke-Newington, Bow and Bromley, east- 


rules over nearly six million more home subjects than when 


One city and thirteen towns, while increasiag in popula-|she was called to the throne. Let croakers croak as their 
tion, have failed to carry that increase into three figures;| nature prompts them; the day of the old country’s decrepi 
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tude is not yet; her sons may still use the proud words of one 
who was English to the core, and say : 


Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them; nought shall make us rue, 
If England to itself do rest but,true ! 

—Chambers’s Journal. 


aera coe 
PEDESTRIAN TOURS. 


A word of warning ought to be given at the present mo- 
ment to all innocent and unsuspecting persons who may be 
invited to join this or that pedestrian on a walking tour. Of 
the many forms of misery which human ingenuity has crea- 
ted, there is none, we venture to say, more gratuitous or more 
heartrending than the sufferings inflicted on the companion of 
a confirmed pedestrian. As for the pedestrian himself, he 
suffers also, but he is consoled by the consciousness of duty. 
He is possessed by a fixed idea; and nothing will draw him 
aside from his purpose. Cool mountain streams prattle to 
him in vain; the shade of trees is unable to wean him 
from his endeavor ; the comfortable irn at nightfall is shunned 
as a snare of Satan if the requisite number of miles have not 
been accomplished. That heart is of adamant which does not 
pity the unhappy youths who, during the next few months, 
will be seen toiling their dusty way through village and vale, 
and panting laboriously up the burning acclivities of a 
Highland road. They are clad in the regulation tunic of 
light flannel, open at the bosom and loosely belted at the 
waist; they weer knickerbockers and heavy boots; their 
waterproof knapsack is strapped across their back; and they 
bear in their hands a pilgrim’s staff with which to chastise 
village dogs. They look neither to the right or the left; they 
adopt the motto of the young man whom Mr. Longfellow 
describes as foolishly going up a mountain at nightfall and 
perishing in consequence; their eyes are bent with a fatal 
fascination on the line of parched, glaring,dusty ype | which 
stretches on before them. This is not the sort of pedestrian 
excursion which is sketched out at home, while as yet holi- 
days are afar off. Then a walking tour seems to be—as in- 
deed, it may easily be made—the most delightful method of 
idling away a few weeks. Visions arise of delicious wander- 
ing amid the Welsh valleys or the Scotch hills—of sitting in 
the noonday heat under the shade of cool banks, and listen- 
ing to the rush of rivulets—of drowsy snoozes on the sum- 
mits of hills, with a far stretch of landscape shimmering 
through the faint blue curls of smoke that arise from one’s 
favorite meerschaum. But let no man believe that such are 
the experiences of the pedestrian who sets out with a pur- 
pose. He has no time for lounging. He cannot aflord to 
wander from the highway. He cannot stop at this or the 
other village, however pretty it may be, unless it is marked 
down on his map as one of his stages. And while the con- 
firmed pedestrian has a sort of grim satisfaction in enduring 
any toil, privation, and sufferings that may enable him to do 
his certain number of miles in a certain number of days, the 
unlucky companion whom he drags with him may care for 
none of these things, and may begin to regret that he ever 
was born. 

On the other hand, a walking tour may be made a most 
delightful form of recreation if one carefully avoids the 
companionship of a professed estrian, and abandons all 
intention of doing anything definite. The man who starts 
off with a prudently composed knapsack, and a tolerably 
filled purse, has all the world before him; and if he has not 
mapped out his stages, and resolved to keep to the road under 
any circumstances, he may “loafe and invite his soul” to 
some purpose. Let him take train when he is tired, or when 
he can thereby skip an uninteresting bit of country. Let him 
not despise the coach which comes rattling down some High- 
land gorge with leaders and wheelers at a brisk gallop, when 
the heat of the day has parched his tongue and he would fain 

et on to the next inn and procure for himself rest and a cool 
drink. When he arrives at some favored spot, far apart from 
the haunts of men, why should he not enjoy the discovery 
fora couple of days, lay aside his walking-boots and stick, 
and abandon himself to a royal idleness? This is what the 
professed pedestrian calls shirking one’s work ; but the con- 
templative traveller—especially if he have reached middle 
age, and found out the folly of taking pleasure too systema- 
tically—may well ask in return why he should give up his 
holiday to any kind of work. Only boys try to be Captain 
Barclays. Some night or other next winter they wilt inform 
their partner, as she stands looking at the square of carpet 
enclosed by a quadrille-set, of their having walked from 
Pembroke to Bettws-y-Coed in such or such a time, or of 
their having got from Edinburgh to some impossible place 
in the remoter north in the short space of a fortnight. 
Will her eyes open? Will she express astonishment? The 
girl will probably think that Kamschatka would have 
sounded as well, and have a vague notion that the tele- 
graph sometimes receives compliments for getting quickly to 
Australia. But perhaps they will seek fame in other direc- 
tions. There are albums open for descriptions of adventures. 
There are circles in the country which possess MS. maga- 
zines. And then the happy pedestrian, forgetting all his by- 
gone woes, begins to tell his neighbors what he performed. 
The miseries of the excursion fade away in the warm and 
idealistic light which memory throws over that fatal month. 
He announces the various stages as though he were telling 
us of the discovery of a new continent, and winds up with 
a victorious “ Alone I did it!” The chances are, that some 
unfortunate member of his acquaintance is now wishing 
heartily that the exclamation had been true. 

Another feature of those ill-advised pedestrian tours, in 
which every consideration is sacrificed to the necessity of 
going a certain distance within a given time, is the result 
they frequently have on the health. A young man who has 
for a series of months lounged about town, and got into his 
system all the weakening effects of late dinners and un- 
healthy hours, suddenly starts oft on a walking excursion in 
order to recuperate himself. The sudden strain on the con- 
stitution proves too much for him ; and on the first 0 second 
day a reaction sets in. But, instead of obeying this monition 
of nature, the probability is that he has joined one or two 
companions who are as unwilling as himself to confess that 
twenty-five miles a day is too much for a man who has been 
taking little exercise and living well. They struggle with 
their exhaustion, and on the fourth or fifth day are delighted 
to find that thesr sufferings are not so great. They fondly 
imagine that they are getting into condition, and that by- 
and-by they will be able to do their thirty miles a day with- 
Out that sense of fatigue which at present certainly oppresses 
them. That hope is never fulfilled; and the consequence is 
that all their efforts are bent on getting over the work set 

ore them, and saving themselves from a confession of 
weakness. They spend the day in watching the milestones 
nd counting those that remain; while the weight of their 











shoulders drag more and more, and the stinging at the heel, 
in spite of soap, grows hourly worse. And then, when they 
have reached the end of their holidays and their journey, 
they return to town utterly exhausted. Instead of bringing 
back a new vital force to withstand the ravages of the un- 
wholesome air and a sedentary life, they have to begin to 
recover from a prostration which has weakened their whole 
system. Those who are thinking of setting out next month 
on a walking tour should spend the interval in training for 
their exertions, or else resolve to combline the walking with 
such use of train and coach as will lighten their labors and 
improve their choice of scenery. The latter is by far the 
better plan. A wet day, for example, cannot be better spent 
than in getting over ground by means of a railway carriage, 
and thus giving the touristan extra day to spend when he ar- 
rives ata em resting-place. The pedestrian who values 
comfort of body and ease of mind will start independent of 
plan, and be ready to avai! himself of such chances on the 
road as may be found agreeable. The fame of having made 
a circuit of the Highlands within a certain time will be found 
a barren recompense. People do not estimate such deeds of 
prowess as they ought todo. The muscular Christian is not 
so — a hero as the novelist made him a few years ago ; 
and the young man who is about to set out on his travels 
may take our word for it that no one will be overcome with 
astonishment at anything he does, and that he will act wisel 
in using his holidays in the manner most agreeable to himself, 
careless of great achievements.— Daily News. 


—_—_—_—@————— 
THE FOURFOLD ASPECT. 


The lovers stood in the deep recess 

Of the old ancestral hall, 

Where the storied panes their gold and red 
Flung o’er the grace of her bending head, 
As he whispered “ Nothing on earth is bliss 
Like a silent hour, such as this, 
With the soft hush over all.” 


The children played on the flowery lawn, 
Darting from glade to walk ; 

“ And see,” they said as they glanced above, 
To the two, in their glorious trance of love, 
“ How Maud and Charlie waste the day, 
Though —_ is coming to stop our play, 
And they do not even talk !” 


With her weary eyes and her sable robes, 
The lonely lady passed ; 

A sudden cloud her pale face crossed, 

The anguish of one who has loved and lost ; 
Then, from laughing babes and dreaming pair, 
She turned, with the tearful gentle prayer, 

“ God, long may their sunshine last !” 


The old men glanced from the lighted hearth, 
Where they sat over cards and wine, 

To the two, unconscious of aught the while, 

But love and each other—then shrug and smile, 
As one, draining his glass, said— As they choose, 
But yon blaze is better than chill night dews ; 
Your trick, and the deal is mine.” 


The twilight deepened into night, 
The stars through the dusk air shone, 
Aged and infants calmly slept, 
O’er a bright-eyed portrait the mourner wept, 
And the lovers still murmured, “ Not yet, not yet, 
And why should such hours in parting set ?” 
And so the world rolls on. 

—All the Year Round. 


—————_e——_——_. 


ARCILEZOLOGISTS AT PLAY. 


There are few occasions on which knowledge dons her 
caps and bells with more charming effect than at the Ar- 
cheological meeting. The age of antiquaries has utterly 
passed away, and Mr. Oldbuck of Monkbarns would stare 
with amazement at the festive and genial race who have 
supplanted the Groses and Ritsons of bygone days in their 
zeal for old nicknackets. The modern archeologist wears 
his knowledge as lightly as a flower, and discusses Roman 
camps or medieval brasses with the gaiety of a hoyden of 
eighteen. The quiet antiquarian gatherings where blear- 
eyed old eccentricities wrangled over a mutilated inscription 
and a bottle of port have expanded into “ learned Societies,” 
with ee for their nursing-mothers and peers fur their 
committee-men. Archeological meetings have become to 
a host of idlers the chief junketings of the early vacation. 
Not the least part of their fun is the elaborate solemnity 
with which they are got up. Central Committees in Lon- 
don correspond for a twelvemonth with local Committees in 
the country on the prospects of the coming gathering. The 
eounty is stirred up to excitement, for it is found impossible 
to visit churches or read papers without the patronage of the 
lord-lieutenant. The bishop is caught to preach an inau- 
gural sermon on the duty of cultivating a knowledge of the 
past. The member for the county hurries down from the 
last division to turn an adroit compliment to “ our old stones 
and our older institutions.” Mayor and aldermen bustle out 
in a great glory of maces to welcome the Society to their 
ancient and venerab‘e borough. Announcements flit about 
with a solemn array of “ sections” and “ papers” and “ pre- 
sidents” and “ vice-presidents,’ and a list of “ patrons” 
which comprises all the big people in the neighborhood. 
It is not easy for the uninitiated to guess how dukes and mar- 
quises are to contribute to the study of archeology ; what 

ually breaks on one is the discovery how necessary 
ukes and marquises are to the entertainment of archmolo- 
gists. The real business of the meeting so solemnly “ inau- 
— by prelates and lords-lieutenant is found to be jun- 
eting. A few benighted antiquaries read their papers, but 
after.a morning or two nobody takes much notice of the 
“ sections.” The secretaries cut short impertinent discus- 
sions by their announcement of the excursion. The streets 
are crowded with drags, flies, and every conveyance the 
town can supply, and the gay train files along the roads, 
ostensibly to some minster or “tump,” but really to the 
nearest squire’s hall. There is a hurried run over the ruins, 
and a very leisurely feed at the squire’s expense, a charming 
drive home, and another dinner at the cost of the Corpora- 
tion. The next day brings its visit to the cathedral, and a 
flutter of delight at the well-arranged battle royal between 
the local architect and the architectural critic from Lon- 
don. The battle-royal closes in excellent time for luncheon 
at the Deanery, for a stroll in the bishop’s gardens, and fora 
conversazione at night. Another morning brings its outing 





— 


to the ebbey ruin and the al-fresco pic-nic which has been 
rovided by the noble president. The pic-nic brings the 
ady archeologist to the front. Generally she is young and 
fresh from her season in town, curious to know what a 
“ moulding” means, and eager to learn which are “ the most 
learned guys” present. The “guys” yield to her spell, and 
gather round her with information and champagne, while 
she pumps and quizzes them. Her archeological knowledge 
is not of a very serious description, but she has her ticket, 
and picks her chicken bones with an air of scientifie deco- 
rum. She always will visit the foundations. She is quite 
sure she shall find some poor nun’s bones in the cellars. She 
wants to see where that dear = Mary was imprisoned. 
She thinks it must have been delightful to live in the days 
when knights rode about in armor. Panting archeologists 
toil after her in vain, as she skips over the ruins and peeps 
over battlements and draws her head back again with a 
pretty little ery of “Should I not make a charming gur- 
goyle®” Her eldest sister is astonished at her levity. “4 
seasons are over, and she is undecided between archeology 
and tracts. She actually listens to the old gentleman who 
proses about donjons and portcullises, and makes continual 
entries in her little morocco note-book. She doubts about 
the age of the clerestory windows, and is critical upon ma- 
sonry. She fingers the tapestry at the manor, and pronounces 
it Flemish with an air of authority. It is a little relief when 
she succumbs to human weakness, and picks her chicken 
bones like the rest of mankind. But even the champagne is 
exhausted at last, not a single manor has been left unravaged, 
and with mutual felicitations the archeologists vanish away. 
The county somehow is not as grateful for their presence as 
it ought to be. The lord-lieutenant and the bishop sus- 
pect they have been taken in. The squires grumble at the 
cost of their luncheons. The mayor thinks the information 
the town has acquired hardly commensurate with the ex- 

mses of his dinner. Nobody, in fact, remembers to have 
earnt much from the visit of the learned Society, save the 
art of turning archeology into junketing. Only woman re- 
tains an agreeable memory of her flirtations with the 
“ guys,” and of the charms of a picnic which was less 
commonplace than picnics generally are. Local grumbling 
of this sort is lost, we need hardly say, on the archeologists 
themselves. Their visit has been an unquestionable success. 
The Society has netted a fair sum of money. Its members 
have enjoyed a number of charming holidays, have hob- 
nohbed with a number of great people, and been lionized by 
a number of fascinating young ladies. Nothing could have 
been more delightful, and the Council proceeds calmly to or- 
—_ next year’s meeting at the opposite end of Great 

ritain, and to plunge into correspondence with fresh local 
Committees.—Saturday Review. 


—__——_ -_—_— 


THE FRAGRANT PINCH. 


Snuff-taking is indeed an odd custom. If we came sud- 
denly upon it in a foreign country, and had been unacquainted 
with it before, it would make us split our sides with laughter. 
A grave old gentleman takes a little casket out of his pocket, 
puts a finger and thumb in, brings away a pinch of a sort of 
powder, and then, with the most serious air possible, as if he 
were doing one of the most important actions of his 
life (for even with the most indifferent snuff-takers 
there is a certain look of importance), proceeds to thrust 
it at his nose; after which he shakes his head, or his 
waistcoat, or his nose itself, or all three, in the style of aman 
who has done his duty, and satisfied the most serious claim of 
his well-being. 

It is curious to see the various modes in which people take 
snuff; some do it by little fits and starts, and get over the 
thing quickly. These are epigrammatic snufi-takers, who 
come to the point as fast as possible, and to whom the pun 
gency is everything. They generally use a sharp and severe 
snuff, a sort of essence of pin-points. Others are all urbanity 
and polished demeanor ; they value the style as much as the 
sensation, and offer the box around them as much out of dig- 
nity as benevolence. Some take snufl irritably, others bash- 
fully, others in a manner as dry as snuff itself, generally with 
an economy of the vegetable; others with a luxuriance of 
gesture and @ lavishness of sup ply that announce a moister 
article, and shed its superfluous honors over shirt-front and 
coat. Dr. Johnson was probably a snufl-taker of this kind. 
He used to take it out of his waistcoat pocket, instead of a 
box. There is a species of long-armed snuff-takers, that per- 
form that operation in a style of potent and elaborate prepa- 
ration, ending with a sudden activity. But a smaller and 
rounder man sometimes attempts it. Te first puts his head 
on one side, then stretches forth the arm, with pinch in hand; 
then brings round his hand, as a snufl-taking elephant might 
his trunk, and finally, shakes snuff, head, and nose together, 
in a sudden vehemence of convulsion—his eyebrows all the 
while lifted up, as if to make room for the onset; and when 
he has ended, he draws himself back to his perpendicular, 
and generally proclaims the victory he has won over the in- 
sipidity of the present moment by a sniff and a great “ Ha!” 

Snuff, originally introduced as a medicine, speedily became 
better known as a luxury, and the gratification of a pinch 
was generally indulged in Spain, Italy, and France dyring 
the early part of the seventeenth century. It was much pa- 
tronised by the clergy, a patronage which led to the anathema 
of Pope Urban Vili, in 1624, against any person who took 
snuftinachurch. In Le bon Usage du Tabac en Poudre 
(Paris, 1700), the author says it is “ the passion of prelates and 
abbes; the religious community — are fond of it; and 
in spite of the pope and his ordinances, the Spanish priests 
will not scruple to place their snufl-boxes on the altar for 
their use.” 

Butler bears testimony to the fact, that the Cromwellian 
saints were not averse to its use, when he writes of one: 


He had administered a dose 

Of snuff mundungus to his nose ; 
And powdered the inside of his skull, 
Instead of the outward jobbernole. 


In a satire upon the ladies of the Roundhead party, entitled 
Newes from the Newe Exchange (1650), they are accused of a 
strong love of tobacco, especially a Mistress Campbell, whose 
maxim is declared to be: 


She that with pure tobacco will not prime 
Her nose, can be no lady of the time. 


It is, however, to the courtiers of Le Grand Monarque that 
we owe the introduction of luxuriously scented snufls and 
costly snuft-boxes. Strange to say, that monarch entertained 
a strong antipathy to tobacco in any form, and strove to dis- 
courage the use of snuff, by insisting upon his calets-de-chambre 
discontinuing its use upon their appointment. One of them, 





the Duc d’Harcourt, is said to have died of apoplexy, in con- 
sequence of giving up this practice, in which he had previously 
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ndulged to a large extent. The king’s daughters were no 
enemies to tobacco, and had their private snufi-boxes ; indeed 
the fashion became so general in France, that a snuft-box of 
elegant material was part of the toilet of a beauty of ton. 

In these, its early days, snuft was made by rubbing a roll, 
or carotte, of tobacco upon a brass grater, then fixed in all 
snufl-boxes; the thus powdered weed was then scooped up in 
a small spoon, or shell, placed upon the back of the hand and 
so snuffed up the nose. 7 

The popularity of snuff in England was much increased 
after the Great Plague, which added a F anage impetus to 
the consumption of tobacco. When William ascended the 
throne, it was considered the thing to have a taste in snuffs; 
magnificent boxes of every description were displayed, and 
all the beaux carried clouded canes with gold or silver hollow 
heads, that snuff might be conveniently inhaled through the 
perforations,-as they strolled about town. ; 

In the “ Wife’s Excuse” (1692), by Southerne, at a fashion- 
able assemblage after dinner, the following conversation 
takes place: 

“ Wild. Yours is very good snuff, Mr. Friendall. 

“ Mr. F. Yes, truly, I think ’tis pretty good powder. 

“ Wild. Pray, your opinion of mine; you are a critic. 

“ Mr. F. This is Havanah indeed; but then ’tis washed. 
Give me your dry powders ; they never lose their scent; be- 
sides, yours is made of the leaves of the tobacco. . 

“ Wild. Why, what the devil’s ge 

“ Mr. F. Mine, sir, is right Palillio, made of the fibres, the 
spirituous part of the plant; there’s not a pinch of it out of 
my box in England ; ’twas made, I assure you, to the palate 
of. his Most Catholic Majesty, and sent me by a great Don of 
Spain, that’s in his prince’s particular pleasure.” ‘ 

In Oldham’s poems (1682), a hanger-on of a stupid noble- 
man is satirised : . 

There’s nought so mean can ’scape the flattering sot, 
Not his lord’s snuff-box, nor his powder-pot. 

In Congreve’s “ Love for Love,” Mr. Tattle commences his 
advances to Miss Prue by presenting her with a snuff-box; 
whereupon the young lady delightedly exclaims: “ Look you 
here what Mr. Tattle has given me! Look you here, cousin; 
here’s a snuft-box; nay, there’s snuff in’t: here, will you have 
any? Oh, good! how sweet it is!” In the “ Beau’s Cate- 
chism” (1703), a rare pamphlet, that gentleman is accused of 
having “ more periwig than man,” and his amusement at the 
theatre is said to be “ to chat an hour with a mask in a side- 
box, then whip behind the scenes, bow to a fool in the pit, 
take snuff, and talk to the actresses.” Baker, in his comedy, 
“ Hampstead Heath,” is still more severe, as he attributes to 
the beau 

A wig that’s full, 
An empty skull, 
A box of bergamot. 


A very commendable suggestion is advanced in No. 43 of the 
Spectator, where this question is with reason demanded: 
“Would it not employ a beau prettily enough, if, instead of 
playing eternally with a snuft-box, he spent some part of his 
time in making one ?” 

Scented snutls were frequently chosen as the vehicles for 
administering poison. In 1712, the Dauphiness of France 
was presented with a box of her favorite Spanish snuff by 
the Duc de Noailles. After using it in private for a few days, 
she died of the poison contained in it, which she inhaled. 
After this, people became very cautious about taking a pinch 
from another person’s box; and, as the snuft came from Spain, 
it was supposed to have been poisoned by the Jesuits, for the 

urpose of ridding themselves of political enemies, and Span- 
ish or Jesuits’ snuff was long held in great dread. 

Great stimulus was given to the habit of snuff-taking in 
1702, when the British fleet, under Sir George Rooke, cap- 
tured several thousand barrels of Spanish snuff at Port St. 
Mary, near Cadiz, which snuff being bought up by Jews, etc., 
from the sailors at fourpence per pound, soon became very 
popular, and was generally used for some time. Many 
physicians about this time were very vehement in their de- 
nunciation of the practice of snuff-taking, holdin up 
apoplexy, cancer of the nose, etc., as the goal to which all 
onal tabace must inevitably arrive; but their warning was 
little heeded ; possibly this was owing to the fact, that a great 
proportion of the medical profession were inordinate snuff- 
ers. 

Among men of acknowledged genius and intellect, snuff- 
taking has been very common; it is possible that it may have 
been employed by them as a counter-irritant to an over- 
worked brain. Both Pope and Swift indulged in it; Swift's 

articular mixture being made of pounded tobacco and ground 
Bpanish snuff. Addison, Bolingbroke, and Congreve were 
also among its devotees. Gibbon was an excessive snuff- 
taker; and in one of his letters, thus describes his mode of 
inhaling it: “I drew my snuff-box, rapped it, took snuff 
twice, and continued my discourse, in my usual attitude, of 
my body bent forwards, and my fore-finger stretched out.” 
In the st/houette prefixed to his collected works, he is repre- 
sented indulging in his habit, as Colman expresses it, 

Like an erect black tadpole taking snuff. 

Frederick the Great was so fond of it that he had large pock- 
ets made in his waistcoat, that he might have as little trouble 
as possible in getting, for immediate use, the largest quantity 
he could wish. He cisliked others to take a pinch from his 
box, and once detecting a page doing so, said: “ Put that box 
in your pocket; it is too small for both of us.” Our own 
George II. had the same selfish whim, and expressed it ex- 
ceedingly :udely when he threw away his box at a masquerade, 
because some gentlemen took a pinch.—Chambers’s Journal. 


————- 
SCRAPS FROM MY NOTE-BOOK. 
BY A GEOLOGIST. 
MY WAYSIDE TEACHERS. 





The chance companions one sometimes finds.on the road 
are often worth cultivating, either for their yarns, the infor- | 
mation they can give, or as indices of local beliefs. I once | 
spent a very pleasant day with a considerable party of gipsies, 
during which we performed a journey of upwards of thirty 





miles—they on horseback and I on foot. They possessed @ 
large amount of topographical knowledge, and were by n 
means incommunicative. They were certainly not lacking | 
in inquisitiveness ; and, in all probability, could have told my | 
fortune at the end of the day, to any one curious about it. 

I was one morning overtaken by an active, bale o} 


who had been a soldier and seen a great deal of se 
was at the time a river bargeman. 


In our journey we passed a directing post, with arms in| structions. “At le 


good condition, and containing full information. 
“ Do’ee know what that is?” said my companion. 
“ A directing post, of course.” i 


d fellow affords the opportunity. 
rvice, but| on the tramp now spokeu of were requested “ to direct me to 


“T call’t a passon.” 

“A parson! Why?” 

“ Cause’ee tell’th the way, but doth’n’t go.” 

Before we separated, we passed a second post, which was 
very dilapidated, and had lost its arms. 

“Tf the post we saw just now were a parson,” said I, 
“ what's this one ?” 

“ Oh, he’s a bishop.” 

“ Explain.” 

“ He neither tell’th nor go’th.” 


I once overtook an old pensioner, who had fought in the 
Peninsulaand at Waterloo. In his prime, he must have been 
a very handsome soldier. He stood six feet two in his stock- 
ings, and was still a model in his proportions. A wound at 
Waterloo had lamed his right leg, so that he halted a good 
deal in his walk ; but he had the true bearing of a veteran. 
When [| came up with him he had just entered on the tow- 
path of a canal, along which our joint road lay for about five 
miles. He was returning from a neighboring town, whither 
he had gone in the morning to receive his pension, and—if a 
nautical expression is allowable when describing an old sol- 
dier—he was ape ese, | more than half-seas over. Indeed, 
I did not think it safe to leave him on the tow-path alone. 
My journey with him was by no means so amusing as that 
with the professor of ecclesiastical heraldry just mentioned. 
The old fellow was very loquacious, but his speech was 
somewhat incoherent. Every bit of information I ventured 
on was at once pooh-poohed with the standing formula— 

“Tis no use to tell me, for I've studied the actable and 
tractable in man.” 

Having expressed great readiness to sit at his feet, I meekly 
asked what was to be understood by “ the actable and tract- 
able in man;” and simply got laughed at for my ignorance. 
The canal banks were much out of repair ; and several places, 
over which the water flowed for considerable distances, had 
to be traversed on narrow pene a placed there for the pur- 
pose. These were the critical points of the journey, and it 
was necessary to convoy my charge with great watchfulness. 
Three times all my care was defeated, and the veteran went 
headlong into the canal. It then became my duty to study 
the actable and tractable in man, so far as I understood it. 
At any rate, I found it necessary to exert all my strength and 
a hee | deal of activity to draw him ashore, and set him on his 
feet. Finally, I left him at the door of the cottage which he 
told me was his. 

One cloudy, moonless night, when walking, about ten 
o'clock, from a considerable town to my lodging in one of the 
suburbs, I saw something lying in the road, and supposed it a 
dog. Having no fondness for any of the canida, I gave it a 
wide berth, but steadily watched it. At length, feeling scep- 
tical about the dog hypothesis, I approached, and found it a 
man, fearfully intoxicated. On being raised to his feet, he 
fell immediately he was left to himself; and when propped 
against the wall, his efforts to walk very soon brought him 
again prostrate in the middle of the road. To leave him 
there was to render it very probable that he would be seri- 
ously injured—perhaps killed—before the morning by some 
one driving over him. Happily, his tongue was not quite so 
drunken as his legs; and, after many efforts, he succeeded in 
giving me his name and address. Being familar with the 

istrict—another suburb—I ¢ecided on taking him home. 
The labor was by no means trifling, as the distance was full 
two niles, the night was dark, and he was a heavy man. We 
reached his house at about one in the morning. My knock 
was answered by his wife, with whom I had the pleasure of 
the following chat :— 

“Ts this your husband ?” 

“Yes, unfortunately. I wish he was in Heaven.” 

“T found him lying in the road, and could do no less than 
take him home.” 

“A pretty story to tell me! No doubt you've been drink- 
ing with him.” 

“ Good night, ma’am.” 

And in this way I disposed of my charge and of hers. 

The lesson taught me by my two last-mentioned teachers 
may be thus formulated :— 

“ Avoid, if possible, the guardianship of drunkards.” 


During a ramble in Cornwall, many years ago, I was de- 
sirous of seeing the famous granite viaduct which was then 
in course of erection by the late Mr. Trefry; and being igno- 
tant of its exact whereabouts, and therefore of the road to it, 
I sought the requisite information from a miller whom I 
chanced to encounter. He not only gave me the needed 
erat but with it a valuable lesson, which I have never 

orgotten. 

“Ts this,” said I, “ the right road to Mr. Trefry’s viaduct ?” 

“ Viaduct, kettha?” (quotha). “Doesn’t’a talk dictionary 
words to country vux” (folk). “The people in these pairts 
know no more "bout viaducts than they do ’bout astro- 
as 
“ Be so good as to tell me how best to proceed.” 

“You ax for Luxulian Church-town; and when you get 
there you'll be purty near the viaduct, and won't have var 
to go.” . 

cting on the directions thus given, I duly reached the 
“Church-town,” and the magnificent structure near it. 


There is in the same county, on the right bank of the river 
Camel, a church almost buried in blown sand, though still 
used as a place of worship. The nativescall it“ Sinking-eddy 
Church,” and when on my way to visit it, I worked at the 
derivation of the name in the following manner :—“ Sinking” 
presents little or no difficulty ; for as the sand, no doubt, rose 
gradually round the church, it produced precisely the same 
effort as if the latter had slowly subsided into it. “ Sinking,” 
therefore, would be accurately descriptive, so far as appear- 
ances went. “Eddy” is not quite so obvious ; but there can 
be little doubt that, occasionally at least, the wind whirled 
the sand round the old pile so as to cause it to resemble an 
eddy in a stream. In short, the structure was designated 
“The church sinking in the eddying sand,” which would 
inevitably be abridged into “ The church sinking in the eddy,” 
and, finally, into “ Sinking-eddy Church.” In the absence of 
a better, I was fain to put up with this explanation; and, to 
tell the whole truth, | congratulated myself on the etymolo- 

ical achievement; though it must confessed that Swift’s 
erivation of Androm from Andrew Mackay did cross 
my memory. ; 

By way of introducing myself, an*-getting in the thin end 
of a conversation, it is my wont. when in a new and sparsely 
populated district, to ask my way of almost every one who 
Accordingly, all those on the road 
Sinking-eddy Church,” and usually gave full and clear in- 

c ngth, my evil genius led me to a cottage, 
the mistress of which appeared to have seen better days, and 
to have had-an,educatian superior to her fortune. She kindly 
asked me to walk in and rest awhile, gave me what informa- 





tion she could respecting the church, and concluded with the 
following remark :— 

“ Sinking-eddy, I ought to tell you, is but a local corruption 
of the real name, which is St. Enodoc.” 

Alas, for my etymological structure! It was shivered at a 
blow ; and I began to suspect that my new cottage friend was 
a descendant of old Edie Ochiltree. At any rate, “ Preetorian 
here, Pretorian there, I mind the bigging o’t,’ seemed to 
ring in my ears during the remainder of my walk. 

I was one evening walking towards my home for the night, 
at the mouth of a beautiful river, and was overtaken by a 
farm laborer, with whom I entered into conversation by 
making the following remark :— 

“Tis a fine evening.” 

“ Yes, ‘tis; but there’ll be rain before the morning.” 

“Rain before the morning! Why, there’s not a cloud to 
be seen, and we've had no rain for some weeks. What makes 
you think there’ll be rain ?” 

“Well, the frogs make me think so. I’ve zid lots of ’em 
jumping across the road this evening. There goes another !” 
And be pointed one out to me. “I’m sure there'll be rain 
before the morning.” 

My pooeyns proved to be right; for, though the sky was 
still cloudless when I went to bed, there was rain enough 
before the next morning to convert the thick dust on the road 
into thick mud. 

It may he feared that instead of that teachable spirit 
which, as is well known, characterizes a good pupil, I have 
sometimes entertained some degree of scepticism respecting 
the deliverances of my teachers. 

One morning, after a very tempestuous night, I remarked 
to an old fisherman— 

“It blew great guns last night, didn’t it?” 

“Tt did, sure "nough. But two nights ago I know’d ’twas 
coming.” 

“ How?” 

“Why, the moon. 

“You probably refer to the circle yound the moon. I saw 
that; and noticed ’twas very large.” 

“T zid it too; but that isn’t what I mean, for I didn’t think 
much "bout they. "Twas the stars.” 

“Was there anything remarkable in the stars ?” 

“Oh, bless ’ee, ees! There was one just a’ead of the 
moon, towing en; and another just astern, chasing en. I 
know’d there'd be a heavy gale, safe enough.” 


During one of my visits to the famous granite pile known 
as the Cheesewring, near Liskeard, in Cornwall, I remarked 
to a man at work hard by— 

“The Cheesewring’s very wonderful. Does anybody in 
this district know how it came here, and piled up in that 
strange way ?” 

“Oh, by all accounts, twas washed there by the flood.” 

I thought, but didn’t say, “Oh, you ill-used, over-worked 
flood ! what labors are assigned to you!” 

SCENES WELL REMEMBERED. 


Four of us once sat on the summit of Scafell Pike, in Cum- 
berland. Two of the party were not a oe familiar 
with the Lake district generally, but had made the ascent 
several times ; whilst the others were strangers, making their 
first visit. One of the former was pointing out and naming 
the most prominent objects in the panorama, when he was 
interrupted by the other shouting— 

“On with your waterproof at once. Take careful compass 
bearings without loss of time. There’s a heavy fog coming 
on us, which may keep us here for a protracted period.” 

This was instantly complied with, though we thought for 
a while that our friend had been guilty of some exaggeration. 
We soon changed our minds, however, for the fog was fast 
hemming usin. We watched its passage over the summits of the 
minor hills ; we saw it pour into the valleys at their feet; we 
noticed how it apparently destroyed homesteads, fields, farms, 
and lakes ; we followed its rush up the sides of the mountain 
heights, till all was blotted out, save a few square yards of 
the eminence on which we sat; and in a few moments we 
were alone in one apparently illimitable surging sea of fog. 
The beautiful world on which we had just becn gazing | 
as it were, been resolved into chaos. e sat thus for about 
half an hour, when our experienced watchful friend called 
attention toa point where the whiteness of the fog was less 
decided than elsewhere, and cheerily said, “ It will soon lift 
now.” Accordingly, we ually saw things of beauty take 
existence, and shape, and color, and definition. One by one, 
the hills and lakes were revealed ; the sea at length appeared ; 
the fog was rolled away; and the beautiful, smiling world 
lay stretched beneath us. One of the party called special 
attention to the loveliness of Green Gable ; and, proud of the 
district in which he had spent so many vacations, exclaimed, 
“The whole world can't show a bit of coloring superior to 
that.” Never before had I seen, and only once since have I 
witnessed, any phenomenon that conveyed to me so clear an 
idea of what may be called the evolution of individual exist- 
ences out of chaotic matter. 

The other instance, just mentioned, was that of a first-rate 
ship of war, with every sail set and very nearly close-hauled, 
slowly emerging out of a mass of smoke which had com- 
pletely enveloped her, and had been produced by her own 
guns in firing a salute as she passed a great naval port. This 
instance, however, though eminently utiful, was less per- 
fect than the former one, as well-defined existences crowded 
round me in every direction, save that of the ship, and it was 
nec to ignore them; whilst on Scafell Pike nothing but 
ourselves was or could be visible. 

VILLAGE SYMPATHY. 


So much of my early life was spent in a small village, 


Didn't 'ee zee’t?” 


where the gossip was equally small, and everybody was more ~ 


or less intimately acquainted with the affairs of everybody 
else, as ‘to make me very far from desirous of a second edi- 
tion of that form of existence. Nevertheless, when calamity 
overtakes any one of their number, the general and thorough 
sympathy by which such populations are pre-eminently cha- 
racterized, goes no inconsiderable way to compensate for a 
curiosity that verges on impertinence. 

My pursuits once caused me to spend the Christmas week 
in avery small seaport town, where, early in my visit, I found 
a large number of a ge assembled at the post office, about 
five o'clock, just before the postman came in. In reply to 
my inquiry as to what it meant, it was stated that most of the 
ote belongi to the port were on their voyage to the 
coal districts during a recent severe gale; that, with one ex- 
ception, intelligence had been received that they had all 


succeeded in reaching a harbor of refuge, but that great fears” 


were entertained respecting the excepted vessel, as several 
days had ela since the tempest, and no letter had veen 
received from her. At length the mail arrived, and in 9 very 
short time the tress announced that there ws no 
letter for Captain D———, the father of the captain of the 
missing ship. At once the company broke up, and each Went 
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In the evening, I was at the | forester, and knew as much about trees as men who have 


~ oftice again—for, though I knew noone on board the craft,| made them the study of their lives; and a casual observer 


had caught the infection—and found a still larger concourse 
of men, women, and children; but they were again doomed 
to disappointment—there was no letter. The third evening 
witnessed a still greater company, and quite a feverish 
anxiety. I heard from that sympathetic company more than 
one prayer put up that evening that there might be a letter. 
But there was none, and the case was regarded as almost 
beyond hope. On the fourth evening, a full hour before it 
was possible the post could arrive, the post office was beset 
by a considerable majority of the entire population, longing 
for news from—or, at least, respecting—their absent towns- 
men. At length the postman’s horn was heard, a lane was 
made for his horse through the crowd, and the bag was 
handed in. During the examination of its contents not a 
sound was heard. The silence was painful; but no one 
dared to break it. At length, the postmistress threw open 
her window, and in unison with the feeling that possessed 
every one, screamed— 

“ Letter for Captain D———,, Waterford postmark !” 

An attempt was made to get up a cheer, but it totally 
failed, for the pent-up feelings found more salutary relief in 
a silent tear. The long-wished for letter was seized by an 
eager hand, and instantly conveyed to its destination. The 
crowd followed at a rapid pace, but in the most orderly 
manner; and, in fa few minutes, received information that 
the ship and crew were all safe in Waterford harbor. We 
gave three hearty and cordial cheers for the “ poor fellows,” 
and “one cheer more for Captain D ,’ and then pro- 
ceeded to our respective homes, with minds sufficiently at 
ease to think of Christmas festivities —Once a Week. 

———_ 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


It is not surprising that there should be a general desire 
at this time to do honor to the memory of Scott—the 
healthiest and most humane man of letters which this century 
has produced. We know little of Chaucer; but can scarcely 
doubt that he was one of the most genial and loveable of 
men; we can but dimly guess at what Shakespeare was, and 
imagine the charm of his companionship among the fields 
and lanes of Stratford; but of the poets or literary men 
whom we know best, there is not one who is at once so well 
known and so much loved as Scott. Dr. Johnson, thanks to 
Boswell, is a perfectly familiar figure. We admire his ro- 
bust virtue, we are amused at his obstinate prejudices, we re- 
vere him for his goodness, and are repaid by his ungainly 
habits; but we are still better acquainted with Scott than 
we are with Johnson, and our knowledge is not wholly de- 
rived from books, since there are few men with a tolerably 
wide circle of acquaintance who have not heard something 
about Scott from friends who knew him and loved him. 
The knowledge Was sure-to be followed by the love. Scott's 
heart, to use a common phrase, was always in the right 
place. Human nature was dear to him not because he was 
an artist, but because he wasa man. He could tolerate peo- 
ple’s foibles and appreciate their goodness and enter into their 
pursuits without a thought or feeling that he was better or 
cleverer than they. It was truly said by one of his dependants 
that Sir Walter treated every man as if he were a blood-rela- 
tion, and he retained the honest warmth of his heart, the 
homely simplicity of his ways, when his genius had gained 
wealth and a popularity wholly unprecedented. Nothing 
can be more beautiful or more significant of Scott’s manly, 
wholesome nature, than the friendship that existed between 
the Lord of Abbotsford and his faithful servant Tom Purdie, 
unless it be the affection, equally honorable on both sides, 
that Scott and Laidlaw felt for one another. Who does not 
remember the pathetic words addressed by the poet to his 
bailiff when he came back to Abbotsford to die? “ Ha! 
Willie Laidlaw! Oh man, how often bave I thought of 
you!” Ail through life home scenes and home faces were 
ever the dearest to Scott; and when Abbotsford was crowded 
with lords and ladies, the owner, although “ few men have 
enjoyed society more,” was still happier in his woods with 
Purdie, among the trees he had planted with his own hands, 
or while dictating a story to Laidlaw. His thoughtfulness 
for others, which had been, as Mr Palgrave points out, “ the 
grace of his life,” was evidenced to the last ; and we can readily 
believe that “for the least chill in the affection of any one 
dear to him he had the sensitiveness of a maiden.” It is al- 
ways so. The most manly nature is ever the most sym- 
pathetic and tender. It is beautiful to note also how per- 
fectly free Scott was from all literary jealousy. Indeed his 
warmth of friendship often led him astray in criticism, as in 
the opinion he expressed of Joanna Baillie; and where, as 
in the cases of Wordsworth and Lord Byron, high praise 
was but fitting praise, his thorough appreciation of his friends’ 
genius was expressed in no measured terms. Scott was a 
modest man, and seems in some degree to have been uncon- 
scious of his powers. He told Crabbe that his poetry formed 
“a regular evening’s amusement” for his children ; but that 
they had never read any of his poems ; and it is related of Miss 
Scott that when asked how she liked the “Lady of the 
Lake,” she replied simply, “Oh, Ihave not read it! Papa 
says there’s nothing so bad for young people as reading bad 
poetry.” Southey had the impression, and showed that he 
had it, that he was scarcely second to Milton; Wordsworth 
could talk best about himself, and could recite only his own 
poetry ; but Scott was singularly free from conceit, or perhaps 
we should call it the preoccupation, so often exhibited by 
men of letters. He even prided himself upon being a man 
of the world, and it appears that he did show considerable 
worldly sagacity at times, but then it was generally in rela- 
tion to other people’s affairs. His judgment, when it was not 
overpowered by his imagination, was eminently sound, and 
there were few men better qualified to preside over a com 
mittee or ata public meeting, or whose advice on practical 
matters was better worth having. Neither fame nor wealth 
did any injury to Scott’s healthy nature ; he was too wise to 
be proud, too manly and too happy to be puffed up by his 
marvellous success; and through the great vicissitudes of his 
career we mark at all times the simplicity and veracity of a 
noble nature. Scott’s secret connection with Ballantyne 
cannot, indeed, be justified. In this he erred, and the folly 
brought a terrible retribution; but it proved of how fine a 
metal the poet was made ; and if the picture of Sir Walter 
Scott in his adversity be one of the most affecting, it is also 
one of the most beautiful, in literary history. 

Whatever Scott did, be did with his might, and his might 
was tremendous, He lived three or four lives in one : the life 
of an author, of an antiquary, of a sportsman and country 
gentleman, of a tradesman, and of a wealthy aristocrat who 
kept open house such as no man of letters had ever kept be- 





seeing Scott after one o’clock, when he had “ broken the neck 
of the day’s work,” might have thought that he had little to 
do save to enjoy the free open-air life of a Scottish laird. All 
this time he was performing gigantic feats of literary labor, 
editing important works, writing articles for the Quarterly, 
biographies, poems, novels, succeeding in every work he un- 
dertook, and answering innumerable correspondents. “ My 
bill for letters,” he once said, “seldom comes under £150 a 
year; and as to coach parcels, they are a perfect ruination.” 
Yet Scott, amidst a multiplicity of labors never before under- 
taken by one man (we must include in the number the duties 
of a justice of the peace and a clerk of session), never seemed 
lacking in the demands made upon him. He was always 
ready to say a kind word, or to do a kind act, and knew the 
face and fortunes of every person on his estate. Like Sou- 
they, he befriended y-.0r authors; his children always had 
access to his study, so also had his dogs, and for both he was 
ready at any time to lay down his pen. What a tender heart, 
by the way, the man must have had who, when his dog Camp 
died, excused himself from a dinner engagement on account 
of the death of a dear old friend! 

As a novelist, Scott’s unparalleled popularity fifty years 
ago has been perhaps in some degree diminished by the 
achievements of more recent writers of fiction. When our 
fathers were enjoying the humor of the “ Antiquary” or the 
pathos of the “ Bride of Lammermoor,” there was no Dick- 
ens, no Thackeray, no Lytton, no Trollope, no Charles Reade, 
no Charlotte Bronte, no George Eliot. Some of these writers 
have surpassed Scott in breadth of humor, in profound know- 
ledge of the human heart, in subtle analysis, in exquisite per- 
fection of style. One sees almost at a glance how inferior he 
is in one direction to Dickens, in another to/Thackeray, in ano- 
ther to George Eliot; but, taken as a whole, we think that 
Scott is still, as in his lifetime, though not by far the greatest 
writer of fiction in its highest form, the greatest of all modern 
writers of romance, the novelist who has given the multitude 
the largest measure of delight, and that of the purest kind ; 
who has told the best stories, and has ennobled what he has 
written with the charm of the liveliest imagination. And 
that this charm is still powerfully exercised is evident from 
the fact that there are seven or eight editions of the Waverley 
Novels always upon sale and selling rapidly. Mr. Carlyle 
anticipates the time when they will cease to amuse. It is 
possible that new ages may require a new literature, but 
Scott’s works have lost no popularity in fifty years. No 
wonder that Scotland is glad to celebrate the birth of her 
worthiest son; but Sir Walter is the “ world’s darling” also, 
and it has rarely happened thatthe world’s applause has been 
bestowed so worthily.—Spectator. 


ns 
IS THE QUEEN A PAID OFFICIAL ? 


The doubts that have been suggested in some quarters, and 
the ill-feeling that has been shown in others, respecting the 
annuity proposed for Prince Arthur, following so closely on 
the feeling provoked by the marriage of the Princess Louise, 
are disagreeable facts, and not altogether harmless ones if we 
take into account the manner in which mob orators have 
availed themselves of the opportunity to excite disaffection. 
In these columns we can have no hope of saying anything that 
would be likely to reach the ears of such men as Messrs. Od- 
ger and Bradlaugh, or to have more effect on their under- 
standings, if it did, than one of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches on 
the Ojibbeway Indians. There are other classes, however, 
who seem to be very much in the dark as to the absolute 
rights and wrongs of the matter, and these, with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Lyndon’s pamphlet, we may hope to address on 
the subject, with some effect. The Dogs we propose to elu- 
cidate is an important one from the Radical point of view— 
Is the Queen, or is she not, a paid official ? In other words, 
Is the Queen of England bound to fulfil all the functions of 
Royalty because she receives a salary for doing so, or because 
she is Queen? The question is ove that admits of an answer 
by appeal to historical facts. 

For a long period the money voted for the support of the 
Royal dignity was an uncertain and varying amount, simply 
because the Civil List was encumbered. Within living me- 
mory the situation has undergone a change. The Civil List 
has been relieved from its entanglements and encumbrances, 
and the Crown restricted to a definite annuity, given to it for 
the sole purpose of upholding its dignity and ministering to 
the personal wants of the Sovereign ; discretion for providing 
and apportioning the incomes of the royal family being at the 
same time entrusted to the honor of Parliament. Four points 
may be laid down as indefeasibly established :—1. That the 
settlement of the Civil List at the beginning of each reign, 
although not of the essence of the British Constitution, is 
consonant with it, and has grown by usage into a Constitu- 
tional practice ; 2. That the settlement being of its nature a 
compact between the reigning Sovereign and Parliament, 
neither party can refuse to act on its provisions without the 
other’s consent; 3. That our future Kings and Queens are 
not bound to accept the terms that may be proposed on their 
accession, or any terms at all, full power resting with the 
successors of our present Sovereign to take back the Royal 
revenues into their hands, or not, as they may think proper. 
4. That the members of our Royal family, receiving less than 
they give, and receiving what they do, not upon the score of 
duty done, but by way of commutation for their lands and 
legal rights surrendered, are improperly said to be salaried. 

As we have taken it for granted that the reader does not 
understand the rights of Crown money, he will naturally 
catch at the above expression that the Crown receives less 
than it gives us. This brings us to the consideration of the 
historical facts concerning the Crown lands, which are the 
principal subject of Mr. Lyndon’s pamphlet. The old com- 
mon law of Europe held that all the lands of a kingdom be- 
longed by origin or by seisin to the Crown, either to give way 
or to spend the proceeds, and, in those days, almost irrespon- 
sibly. But when Charles I. could no longer obtain subsidies 
from Parliament, he sold or mortgaged the Crown Lands 
right and left, most of which, however, were afterwards re- 
covered at the Restoration. After the Restoration the squan- 
dering was so great that the debts of the Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment could scarcely be_paid. History.teems with the 
mismanagement of the Crown Lands. Who, cout tell to 
what purpose the English monarchs, who Were sole pay- 
masters as ‘well as payees of the nation, had devoted 
eithcr their land-revennes or their es, until they might 
choose to come to Parliament for additional supplies ? Soon, 
however, their embarrassments compelled them to Jean upon 
the nation, until the increasing necessities of the State as well 





as their personal requirements subjected them in turn to 


the nation—1, in the Royal household; 2, in the maintenance 
of the Royal palaces, and the small change of the privy 
purse ; 3, in secret service money, irregular claims and pen- 
sions ; 4, in support of members of the Royal Family; 5, in 
the salaries of the Lord Chancellor, Judges, Ministers of 
State, and Ambassadors. 

In George the Third’s reign came an important change in 
the disposition of the Crown Lands. He commenced his 
reign with a Civil List of £800,000 a year, giving up allclaim 


| to surplus profit. This was the earliest Royal Act distinctly 
| acknowledging the long-urged national right. B 


slow de 

grees the Crown came to be less and less loaded with burdens 
wholly distinct from the personal dignity or comfort of the 
Sovereign. Again, im William the Fourth’s reign a more 
equitable settlement was arrived at. Parliament undertook 
to pay Judges, Ambassadors, and Ministers, Yesides various 
other liabilities, whilst William surrendered all private con- 
trol over the Royal revenues, excepting only those derived 
from the two Duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall. From 
this period we find that for foity’Years there was no demand 
on behalf of the Throne, excepting the usual votes at the 
commencement of each of the two succeeding reigns. In 
this way it may easily be seen that the substantive right of 
the Royal Family to its landed property and royalties when 
reigning, was more fully than ever admitted, while, on the 
other hand, the voice of the nation had a — to be heard 
regarding the personality of its Sovereign. ‘The perpetually 
augmenting burdens upon Government in former days fur- 
nished endless grounds for murmurs against the Royal 
Family. But now, through the sympathetic works of a good 
Queen, and the simple working of a free Constitution, it has 
been possible to keep the Civil List within bounds, and to 
help in placing the Crown in such a position that, if it is not, 
it certainly ought to be, beyond the reach of calumny and 
misconception. We have only now to add that the Parlia- 
mentary estimates of the revenue from the Crown Lands 
have for years exceeded in amount all the Royal annuities put 
together ; and conclusive proof is afforded that, instead of 
being pensioners or paid officials, the Royal Family have in- 
dubitably made us their debtors by surrendering their chief 
landed possessions, with other hereditary sources of revenue. 
On the other hand, the Crown has been relieved from the 
anxivties which necessarily attend on the management of all 
great estates; and by the system of Parliamentary votes, 
which secures a stipulated life annuity, the reigning Sover- 
eign is now enabled to support the honor and dignity of the 
Crown. We say now, because, although this has been long a 
Constitutional practice, the result was not always so satisfac- 
tory. To express the facts in a word: by our peculiar 
arrangements with the reigning House, we transact the details 
of a composition from year to year, while the custom of 
foreign Powers is to set apart an allowance for the domestic 
wants of their rulers; and the essentials of the composition 
which we transact have previously been decided on between 
the Sovereign and the nation,and secured by legal instru- 
ments. 

The strange error which we have endeavored to combat 
concerning the Crown Lands, has arisen, it seems, from the 
fact of half-informed people wrongly inclining to regard her 
Majesty as a paid officer of the State, rather than as a Con- 
stitutional Monarch, and from ignoring an important chapter 
in the history of England. Whether the Sovereign should 
or should not be a paid official, is another question altogether, 
and one which can —_ be propounded when the question 
arises—if it ever should arise—whether England shall take 
on the form, as she has already taken on her the substance, of 
a veritable Republic, Till then the monetary question be- 
tween the Crown and Parliament is a purely legal one, open 
to no doubt whatever, except on grounds similar to those 
which would justify a resort to legal arbitrament in the case of 
a private settlement between two of her Majesty’s subjects. — 
Broad Arrow. 


—_—os__— 
BYGONE CUSTOMS. 


Bring back the days of the old stage-coaches, when all the 
conveyances that existed for transporting the inhabitants of 
this huge metropolis from town to country consisted of a 
couple of dozen or so of stage-carriages.carrying four inside 
and ten out. Why, a single Brigl.ton excursion train now 
conveys more passengers at one journey than all the mails 
combined did in their four-and-twenty hours of sixty years 
ago. Cram back into those couple of dozen stage-coaches all 
the travelling and locomotion of these days. It seems im- 
possible for the world to have got on at all with such a state 
of things. Or to take a nearer instance. This house, this 
room for example, sixty or a hundred years ago. Shut your 
eyes, and fill it once more with its old inhabitants. Then it 
was a most fashionable mansion, in the extreme West-end, 
surrounded with notability and nobility ; the Belgrave-square 
of the eighteenth century. Fancy it on some gala or recep- 
tion day, filled with gentlemen; ay, in this room, sipping 
their coffee, or engaged ina game of ombre, It may be that 
some one or more of the party have ridden over that day to 
Ifyde Park-corner, to where the Marble Arch now stands, to 
see some Jack Sheppard or Jonathan Wild drawn along in 
semi-triumph through Oxford-street—then a flaunting and 
irregular suburb—to make his exit at Tyburn; and here they 
are discussing the events and perils of the day. Was there 
ever a more uscless or ridiculous costume ? Powdered wigs, 
knee-breeches, silk stockings, long ruffles and shoes. Here is 
a gentleman whose whole ingenuity for a month past has 
been expended in contriving and adjusting the curls of his 
wig; here is another in plum-colored satin coat and peach- 
colored-small clothes, talking to his neighbor in colors equally 
bright and varied. Here a third is grinding the high-backed 
chair on which he is sitting with the hilt of his diamond- 
studded sword. One is astonished how the gentlemen of 
those days could have taken the air at all. Their sitk and 
satin dresses would not keep them warm or fence off the 
weather; their three-cornered hats, not made for the head 
but the hand, afforded no protection from the rain, or from 
the long gutters and water-spouts, which shot their con- 
tents from the roofs of the soaking houses into the streets be- 
low, on the heads of unwary passengers. Then those wigs! 
worn universally by all classes, high or low. No matter how 
poor the man, or how his finances, a wig was indispensable. 
No citizen on a Sunday, no clerk, no skilled mechanic, would 
think of appearing without this appendage. He would just 
as soon have thought of walking about in his nightcap, or in 
no clothes at all, as show himself abroad without his wig. 
Those were the days when barbers flourished; when the 
spruce apprentice brought home his master’s wig carefully 
suspended on a species of light block, with its last puff of 
powder and last turn of the curls, ready for church on the 





unday morning.—LPeople’s Magazine. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE. —EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, Daly’s original drama ‘* Divorce.” 


BOOTH’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING DURING 
the week, Little Lotta. 











GRAND OPERA HOUSE—ON MONDAY, ‘SEPT. 11, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bandmann in “ Narcisse.” 














NIBLO’S GARDEN. _ON MONDAY, SEPT. n, MR. 
Joseph K. Emmet in “ Fritz, our Cotisin German. 





WALLACK’S THEATRE.—ON BQNDAY SEPT. 11, 
Miss Lydia Thompson and her hew company if bach’s Opera of the 
** Princess of Trebizonda.” 





OLYMPIC THEATRE.—ON MONDAY, SEPT. 11, 
G. L. Fox’s Grand Spectacular Pantomime, ** Humpty Dumpty,” with 
new attractions, scenery and th. 


WOOD'S MUSEUM.—ON i, MONDAY, SEPT. 11, MISS 
Lome Western, in a Grand Romantic Drama. ” Matinee every day, at 








STEINWAY.HALL—CONCERT BY THE VIENNA 
Lady Orchestra. 


SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS.—IMMENSE SUC- 
cess of the famous comedians, the great vocal corps, and Donniker’s su- 
perb orchestra. 


CENTRAL PARK GARDENS.—INSTRUMENTAL 
Concert with Theodore Thomas’ Band. 














GPMOCEALs Wrsioms. 





Ww ALSO SAY GO TO B.S. SQUIRE, 104 FULTON-ST., UP STAIRS, 
for Watches, Jewelry, Diamonds, Silverware ; he se lls direct from 
the iron safe, firet hands, therefore you save. 


OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 

bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. 


OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 

Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household seap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot, 
350 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 

JAMES PYLE, aie, New York. 
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RELIC AND PICTURE HUNTERS. 


The human mind hankers after relics. The New Zealander 
uses the skull of his father for a drinking vessel, not because 
it is more convenient than a gourd, but because it is a touch- 
ing reminder of days gone by; the American Indian pre- 
serves the scalps he has taken, and the belle of Broadway 
keeps in a safe place trinkets made out, of the hull of the 
frigate Constitution, or from a travelling carriage that Napo- 
leon once had. Every one almost seems inoculated with this 
disease of buying. In book loving men the temptation takes 
the shape of volumes of great antiquity, perhaps the first 
edition of Horace, or a work with the name of Erasmus on 
its fly leaves; the man of natural history keeps by his side a 
cane headed with ivory made from the bones of a mastodon 
discovered under thirty feet of earth, and the lover of bric- 
a-brac sees it in a cup that was exhumed from Pompeii. Out 
of this love for that which has a history or which is out of 
the common, there are found men who make an advantage- 
A few years ago aman wandered through England manu- 
factuing arrow heads and other weapons ef flints similar to 
those used during the stone period, which he sold to credulous 
archeologists. All manner of relics were supposed to be 
found by him, and in most cases his victims never had any 
suspicion of the cheat until some better informed friend un. 
deceived them. The battle field of Waterloo has for the last 
half century been a great acquisition to these people. The 
bullets that have been dug up, the cannon balls that have 
been found, are innumerable. We shall not probably go be- 
yond bounds when we estimate that the next generation will 
be as fully supplied with specimens of these projectiles from 
this field as we are. The boot worn by the Marquis of 
Anglesey has had strip after strip cut from it for three de- 
cades; how much longer it will last we do not know. Al- 
though not to so great an extent, the late civil war in the 
United States has produced many of these relics. The siege 
of Paris was, however, the greatest opportunity for swindlers 
in this line ever known. Every kind of thing can be shown 
and sold as having been through the war and ysed by the 
Commune. The bad bread which bakers had thrown away, 
or which had dried toa stone, were the loaves under the 
Commune; the broken pipe that Monsieur sees there was 
shattered by a shot from the Prussian guns. Here is an old 
chair; Paschal Grousset used it; there a paper weight be- 
lieved to have come from M. Thiers’ house. The column in 
the Place Vendéme has been sold twice over; the bullets 
picked up would make the fortune of a dealer in lead. The 
supply will never run out, as long as ingenious artifices can 
make more. Nothing can be compared with the immensity 
yet in store, unless we take the example of the wine trade 

here and in London, and note that more Madeira is drunk in 
either place than the island can produce. 

As peace becomes re-established, we may look forward to 
the immense quantities of rubbish that will be brought over 
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_{run intermittently ; 


‘| Stanley may be said to have never paid any dividends. 


here because it has some connection with the war. Such 
processes are known in many trades and professions. There 
is scarcely a gallery in this country that does not include a 
painting by the old masters. There are some of these to be 
met everywhere, but especially in England and America, 
And they not only profess to be by the old masters, but are 
among the best known of these. There was a Titian sold 
here a year ago, and Correggios, Murillos, and other great 
names are not uncommon. The reason for this is that manu- 
factures of painting exist throughout Italy, and that when 
any picture with no name is sold it is always assumed by the 
seller to be the production of that man whose school it re- 
sembles most closely, even though at a great distance. There 
are in New York shops where nothing is required but a rapid 
and somewhat close imitation of a painting set before the 
supposed artists as acopy. If it takesa week to do it, the 
dealer sells it as a great work of genius, at the very low price 
of two or three hundred dollars. The whole picture in many 
of these places is turned out ina day. Copy is often taken 
from some popular chromo-lithograph. There is scarcely & 
well-known one that has not had from ten to one hundred 
copies painted from it, the owner of each of which fondly 
flatters himself that he is the man who owns the “ original.” 
The true moral of all this is to be sure of what you buy 
There are ancient cameos and coins still to be found at Pom- 
peii; there are fine paintings to be bought, and there are 
numberless things to be obtained that have historical associa- 
tions. Dealers are not, though, to be relied upon; their in- 
terest is to sell at as high a rate as possible, and they have an 
interest in cheating the traveller. The best way is to trust to 
the judgment of some one who is an expert, or else only buy 
the commonest and most ordinary things, and not attempt 
those of high worth. Valuable relics are rarely exposed for 
sale, and if so are quickly bought up. Yeu may safely set 
down any one who attempts to dispose of a poisoned ring of 
one of the Borgias as a cheat. If the bauble were genuine, 
it would not be for sale. And the same iay be said of other 
relics. 





THE RAILWAYS OF ONTARIO. 


The carlier railway efforts of the Canadians for the most 
part resulted in disaster to those who furnished the means. 
The dismal story of the Grand Trunk is too well known to 
require more than a passing notice at our hands; the Wel- 
land road and the Erieand Ontario were both for some years 
the Northern failed to pay interest on 
even its preference bonds; the Buftalo and Lake Huron did 
not clear running expenses; and the London and Port 
The 
one Western Canadian road, which, by comparison, was 
successful, is the Great Western, and that was thought to be 
doing well when it realised four per cent. on its ordinary 
stock. Though this state of things appeared to be chronic, it 
bas during the past two or three years been vastly improved. 
The Grand Trunk is slowly but steadily bettering its track, 
its rolling stock, and its business, so that hopes are enter- 
tained of interest on first preference this year; the Welland 
earns more than running expenses; the Erie and Niagara is 
leased to the Great Western; the Northern pays more than 
fifty per cent. net of its gross receipts ; the Buffalo and Lake 
Huron shares the fortunes of the Grand Trunk ; the London 
and Port Stanley, through economical management, which 
has to some extent impaired its efficiency, shows a very com- 
fortable balance in its treasury ; and the Great Western peo- 
ple actually talk of a dividend, at the rate of eight per cent. 
per annum, at no distant day. 

This better condition of things, however, did not take 
place till moneyed men had made up their minds that cash 
invested in Canadian railways was cash thrown away; and 
the people appeared to think it extremely improbable that 
any more lines would ever be built in Ontario, if, indeed, 
they would ever be needed. And yet the day came sooner 
than was anticipated when the rapidly increasing population 
of the back settlements clamored for access to a market; 
and the people of Hamilton, London, and Toronto commenced 
to feel that the fortunes of the cities were linked with the 
destinies of the country, and that that city would prosper 
most which by means of railway lines could lay the largest 
districts under tribute. But as it was evident that 
capitalists would not take the stock of new roads, it was 
resolved to build the contemplated lines by the aid of 
bonuses. Working upon this plan Hamilton has projected 
and gone far towards completing the Wellington, Grey, and 
Bruce railway, a line giving it communication with Lake 
Huron at Southampton, and has revived a project for the 
construction of the Hamilton and Port Doverroad. Toronto 
is busily working on lines to Lake Nipissing and to the 
Georgian Bay at Owen Sound; and London is endeavor- 
ing to obtain grants for a line to Kincardine, to 
run part of the way in conjunction with a pro- 
posed branch of the Toronto, Grey, and Bruce line. 
The Hamilton people are contesting this, being anxious to 
run a branch of the Wellington, Grey, and Bruce road to the 
same point, and as only one scheme can succeed, there being 
traffic enough ly one of these, and the municipalities 
being able to bonuses to buf one, the contest now going 
on is bitter and exciting. The Toroftto and Londen schemes 
embrace a three-and-#-half foot gauge; the Haniflton project 
the standard (4 ft. 84 in.) gauge, and the quafrel over the 
relative merits of thé two systems is actid and personal. To 
all these lines each municipality on the route will 





grant bonuses to the extent of $6,000 a mile, and the Ontario 


Legislature will give $2,000 a mile to all contracted for after 
a certain date. The rest of the means necessary can be 
raised by selling bonds to the extent of from $6,000 to $12,- 
000 a mile. The Great Western Railway Company will operate 
the Wellington, Grey, and Bruce line. There is still some 
doubt whether the Hamilton and Port Dover line will be 
operated by the company building it ; but it is pretty certain 
that the Grand Trunk, the Great Western, and the Canada 
Southern will be granted running privileges over it. The 
Hamilton people are anxious for this, in order that their city, 
now at the mercy of the Great Western, may be made a com- 
peting point. It is hoped that this road will constitute an 
important link in the line for the transportation of produce 
from the Western States to tide-water. Under the terms of 
the Treaty of Washington, grain shipped in Canadian bottoms 
at an American port may be transported across the Canadian 
peninsula, and reshipped in Canadian vessels to any other 
American port. It is even thought that vessels may break 
bulk at Dunnville, the grain be carried to Hamilton and there 
reshipped for Oswego more cheaply and more expeditiously 
than by being carried through the Welland canal. 

The Canada Southern road is being built from Buffalo to 
Amherstburg on the Detroit river, and is intended to furnish 
a line for through traffic in connection with the New York 
Central and the Erie at the East, and the Michigan Southern 
and a projected line at the West. It is claimed that this will 
constitute the most direct and easiest route between Chicago 
and New York, and as it will enter into competition with 
the Great Western, that road will run its “loop” or air line 
from Glencoe to Canfield, which will save some distance 
and the only heavy grades on the line. 

The Midland of Canada runs from Port Hope to Peterboro 
and Lindsay, with ambitious possibilities northward; and 
the Canada Central starts from Ottawa towards the setting 
sun with a hope of forming a connecting link in that great 
chain partly built, partly building, and partly talked of, 
which it is fondly hoped throughout the Dominion will by 
the close of the present decade unite the Atlantic at Halifax 
with the Pacific at Puget Sound. 





PHYSICAL DEGENERACY.. 


Dr. Beddoe, a well-known scientific man, recently explained 
to an audience in Edinburgh his reasons for thinking that the 
physical type in England is degenerating. It is a belief not 
peculiar to himself alone, but entertained by a very large 
proportion of the world. The sanitary condition of English 
and Scottish towns has become better, and consequently 
weakly and sickly children survive, while under former con- 
ditions their life would not have been prolonged until the 
dangerous nursing season is over. Weak children grow up 
to be feeble men and women, and their offspring are also 
weak. We see the evil, but we do not believe there is any 
general degeneracy of the human race either there or else- 
where. Most of the weakness he complains of would be 
remedied by ample and generous food, which civilization 
everywhere takes away from the lower classes. In New 
York city fifty years ago a day’s labor would buy fifty pounds 
of mutton; it will not buy twenty now. The division of 
labor renders a slight apprenticeship only necessary in each 
business, and consequently small wages are given, and as a 
consequence little high-priced food can be eaten. Take, for 
instance, the cotton manufacture. In this: business the whole 
art of manufacturing plain muslins can be learned in four 
years at most. It then would form atrade. But it is divi- 
ded into picking, carding, spinning, warping, and weaving, 
and each of ‘these again subdivided. That of carding in- 
cludes four or five branches and one of them can be learned 
fairly in a week, and excellently in three months. If it 
should happen that an operative becomes dissatisfied with his 
wages, he can be dismissed ; another will fill his place in an 
hour, and a general strike is impossible. This can only hap- 
pen where streagth or skill are required. Strikes are impos- 
sible when women and children can fill the places without a 
moment’s delay. So has it occurred, in this as well as other 
callings, that wages have reached their minimum. It is im- 
possible to fulfill the wish of that king of France who desired 
that his subjects might have a boiled fowl for dinner every 
Sunday. This lack of meat, and this alone, we believe to be 
the cause of the weakness and physical degeneracy of which 
he speaks. Those Englishmen who are skilled mechanics or 
who are in the higher walks of life show no deterioration; on 
the contrary, they are stronger than their ancestors. Life is 
longer, sickness less common, recoveries more certain. Ex- 
cept in respect to food, the lowest class in England is much 
better off than it was at the time of Henry the Eighth, when 
they slept on heaps of straw in the corner, when smoke went 
out through an open door or a hule in the roof, when no win- 
dows were glazed, and when starvation was frequent. It should 
be remembered that in those happy days of old, the England 
of ‘Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakespeare was not an England 
in which harvests were certain, and a season of scarcity re- 
sulted in many deaths. Epidemics then raged much more 
frequently than now, and their injury was greater prupor- 
tionately. There are just as many healthy children born 
now, in proportion to the entire number, as there ever were. 
Formerly, however, they died before reaching the age of 
maturity. 

A distinguished European naturalist said in the last century 
that man, and other living things, deterioriated in the New 
World. We believe this to be of the same class of reasoning 
as that of Dr. Beddoe’s noticed above. The right test of the 





matter is to compare the different generations, Certainly, if 
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suits of armor be the criterion, the ancient Englishman was 
not as tall as the American is, nor so large of frame as the 


Englishmen of to-day are. By a political economy which, | the contamination of drinking water by the poison in the 
however correct in the abstract, has necessitated the employ- | discharges. The potency of the discharges grows continually 


stronger during some few days after leaving the body. Hence 
sufficiency of a particular kind of food. Let these people | we are told that too much importance cannot in the first place 


ment of her population in manufactures, there is an in- 


emigrate, or enter a business wherein they can obtain a more 
liberal recompense, and they immediately become as strong 
as other men. The same causes are producing the same 
effects in New England. The Western man is larger and 
stronger. He is more generously nourished. 

It is strange how such errors keep continually coming up. 


a water, or air which people consume. The local con- 


ditions which directly spread cholera are those which permit 


we attached to the precaution of thoroughly disinfecting 
without delay all discharges, as well as all bedding, clothing, 
| towels, and the like, which may have been tainted. All dis- 





| charges, and all slops which contain traces of them, should 


| never—even when thought to be disinfected—be cast into | 


jany position from which they may come into contact with 





bid the ocean restore whatever it hides in its depths. But 
the Tiber flows over, if not as vast and rich, at least as inter- 
esting a variety of Old World relics, all lying undisturbed 
under fathoms of alluvial soil which has buried them for 
ages, and only awaiting the enterprising generation which 
will lay these long-forgotten treasures into the light of day. 
The scheme of a thorough excavation of the bed of the 
Tiber, with a view to call the river to account and put it “in 
liquidation,” compelling it to disgorge its ill-gotten gains, has 
now been taken up by an Italian association, at the head of 
which is the well-known Signor Alessandro Castellani, but 
which relies on the codperation of many artists, antiquaries, 


In Australia, in Canada, and in the United States the English | drinking water. Mr. Simon urges that this duty should be | and other learned men of Europe and America, all of whom 


race are found with as much strength and as much vigor as 


done under all circumstances. 


Then, secondly, we are | have been strongly urging the speedy commencement of an 


ever they had: The generals in the American war of the | informed that the dangers to be guarded against, as favoring undertaking which has already been too long delayed. It is 
Revolution were nearly all very large, heavy men ; the Presi-| the spread of cholera contagion, are particularly tw». First, | not as a commercial or a financial speculation that the work 


dents have, with three exceptions, been much above the 
average, and Washington and Scott, two men of unmixed 
English blood, could compare favorably for physical pro- 
portions with the Emperor Nicholas or Augustus of Poland, 
and were probably larger and stronger than Richard Coeur 
de Lion, or Philip Augustus. The true idea is this: Strength 
goes according to race and favoring circumstance, and it takgs 
very many generations to weaken the original type, even 
under unfavorable circumstances. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


Paschal Grousset has, like Lullier, proved an honorable 
exception to the Communist leaders who have been pite- 
ously struggling to wriggle out of the responsibility of acts 
and decrees of which they were once so childishiy proud. 
He has the appearance and bearing of a gentleman—an ex- 
ceptional position among the accused—and his defense has 
been at once able and dignified. He does not attempt to shirk 
his share of responsibility in the general policy and pro- 
ceedings of the Commune. He accepts even his responsi- 
bility for decrees with which personally he had nothing to 
do—decrees passed, perhaps, at a meeting which he did not 
attend—declaring that they, at any rate, emanated from a 
body to which he belonged. This is in striking contrast to 
the defense of other prisoners, who have been trying to plead 
that at such and such a meeting they were not present; that 
at another they made a remark which, if the Journal Offciel 
had only published it, would have proved their dissent from 
the views of the majority; that this or that signature is not 

_ theirs, and so on ad nauseam, in the face of the general fact 
that they still remained members without protest, and still 
without a murmur drew the pay of the body by which all 
these acts and decrees were passed. Paschal Grousset has 
only been anxious to clear himself of one or two minor and 
incidental charges discreditable from a moral point of view ; 
such, for instance, as that he took prcperty or kept money to 
which he was not entitled, and in this he has been completely 
successful. He also indignantly repudiates any complicity 
in the burning of Paris or the massacre of the hostages; and 
here also his defence is able, if not exactly unanswerable. 
As for the massacre, ia the first place, he argues that the pri- 
soners massacred never really were hostages; that the Com- 
mune marked out for hostages, not priests or non-combatants, 
but soldiers taken with arms in their hands; and, secondly, 
that even those thus set aside were never really destined to 
death. The act was intended merely as a menace of repri- 
sals to put a stop to the executions of Federal prisoners, 
which were then thought to be going on at Versailles. He 
declared that, so far from the Commune being blood-thirsty, 
it had ordered only one execution—that of a Colonel found 
guilty of cowardice before the enemy, and that even that 
sentence had not been inflicted. With regard to the burning 
of a part of Paris, Paschal Grousset was asked whether the 
Commune did not know what, indeed, was a matter of pub- 
lic notoriety, that his party repeatedly threatened to burn 
down Paris rather than let the Versaillaise get possession of it. 
He admitted having often heard these threats, but declared 
he had never taken them auz sérieux, or expected for a mo- 
ment that they would be executed. The same threats had 
been over and over again repeated during the Prussian siege, 
but they came to nothing when Paris capitulated and the 
Prussians entered. He solemnly affirmed that neither the 
Commune as a body, nor, so far as he knew, its members 
individually, ever meditated the destruction of Paris. On 
the whole, the defense was conducted with both ability and 
dignity, and seemed to produce a favorable effect. 

Some excellent precautionary recommendations against the 
infection of cholera have been drawn up for publication by 
the Medical Department of the English Privy Council. The 
document containing them explains that very probably du- 
ring the next month or two a few cases of the disease may be 

mported into that country ; but that these cases, should they 
occur, will not probably occasion much injury to the popula- 
tion of the places thus exposed to infection, if they have had 
the advantage of proper sanitary administration. It then 
describes briefly the mode in which epidemics of cholera are 
produced. Cholera has a certain peculiar infectiveness of its 
own, which, where local conditions assist, can operate with 
terrible force and at a considerable distance from the sick, but 
cholera is not contagious in the same sense as small-pox or 
scarlatina. Probably under ordinary circumstances the patient 
has no power of infecting other persons except by means of 
his discharges; nor any power of infecting even in this 
manner, except in so far as particles are enabled to taint the 


and above all, there is the danger of water supplies which are 
even in the slightest degree tainted by house refuse or other 
like kinds of filth, by outflow or leakage from cesspools, 
sewers, drains, into streams, springs, wells, o1 reservoirs. This 
contamination of water is a distinct matter from the actual 
pollution of water by cholera poison. The latter directly 
produces cholera, the other greatly favors the spread of the 
disease. Then there is the danger of breathing air which is 
fouled by effluvia from filth of all kinds. This lays a man 
more readily open to the attack of cholera. Hence it 
follows from these considerations that we must not only dis- 
infect the cholera poison and keep it out of our drinking 
water, but also institute, first, a searching examination of 
our water sources where its purity is suspected and prevent a 
contaminated supply being used ; secondly, remove all kinds 
of filth and refuse from neglected places, prevent future 
accumulations, make good defects in house drains and sinks, 
lime-wash uncleanly places; and, thirdly, use disinfectants 
freely and constantly about receptacles for filth and in all 
foul spots. These several measures should be adopted inces- 
santly and rigidly. Mr. Simon hopes the water companies, 
informed as they must be of the calamitous influence of bad 
water in previous epidemics of cholera, will remember, if the 
disease should again be present there, that each of them in 
its daily distribution of water had hundreds, and even thou- 
sands, of human lives in its hands. 





The Patrie states upon information received from St. 
Petersburg that the Russian Government has of late evinced 
the greatest anxiety to complete the reorganization of the 
army and the conversion of its armaments. Large orders for 
guns and mitrailleuses and projectiles have been givenin Eng- 
land, America and Belgium. Some orders have also been 
given to manufactories in the French departments, but in all 
cases stipulation has been made for speedy delivery. More- 
over, work is carried on day and night in the arsenals and 
dockyards at St. Petersburg, Cronstadt and Nicolsiaff. The 
Emperor makes frequent visits to the camp at Taarskoé-Selo, 
and on one of those visits,on the 12th of August, he was ac- 
companied by Gen. Le Flo, the French Ambassador. The 
same paper mentions a rumor that Prince Bismarck contem- 
plates the withdrawal from France of the entire occupying 


is to be executed. Those who set about it expect no other 
return for their trouble and expense than the immense gain 
sure to accrue from it to art and history—to archeological 
knowledge in all its branches. The society reckons, of course, 
on the aid of the other company, which has lately been 
formed with a view to protect the city from those periodical 
inundations of the Tiber against which the Papal Govern- 
ment would, or could, find no remedy; and many of the 
contrivances by which English engineers have laid the foun- 
dations of the Thames embankment will find their applica- 
tion in extensive operations which are now to be carried on 
along the banks and in the bed of the Roman river. 
Encouragement to the Italian Society in this truly great 
national undertaking comes in daily from every quarter, and 
a Parisian barking-house of almost boundless wealth and 
munificence has volunteered funds to defray the first expen- 
ses, 80 as to give the start to an enterprise which will cer- 
tainly experience no lack of support in the sequel. 


The Daily News points out that Thursday, the 17th of 
August, was a remarkable anniversary to which recent events 
have given unusual interest. On the 17th of August, just 
eighty-five years ago, the King to whom, in the eye of the 
world at least, Prussia owes what she has become, breathed 
his last. We are in the habit of confounding the constantly 
growing greatness of Prussia with its increasing aggrandize- 
ment, but the real founders of Prussian greatness are not her 
warrior kings nor her aggressive foreign Ministers; but her 
economist kings and the statesmen who organized her in- 
terna! reforms. Frederick William, private brute though he 
was, did more for Prussia than Frederick the Great; and 
Bismarck and Moltke would have achieved little had they 
not been. preceded by Stein and Hardenburg, and may be 
found to have accomplished little that is permanent unless a 
Stein or a Hardenburg follows. The problems which Stein 
and Hardeaburg had to solve were not of greater difficulty 
than those which call for a statesman of the future. Feudal- 
ism, as it affected the tenure of the land, was abolished by 
Stein; and serfs and tenant farmers are unknown. Every 
owner, great or small, is also a cultivator. But feudalism 
retains its political power. This state of things, though there 








force, and observes that its satisfaction at such a proceeding 
is qualified by the belief that it proceeds from a desire to pre- | 
pare for renewed warfare. The cadres of regiments are | 
being filled up, arms are being perfected or transformed, and | 
stores are being provided to an unexampled extent. Theee | 
preparations, however, the Patrie believes are in no way 
directed against France, but are intended to inflict upon | 
Russia a similar humiliation to that which France has been | 
recently subjected. Among othe: reasons for attacking 
Russia, Prince Bismarck is credited with a desire to check 
the socialistic movement among the working classes of Ger- 
many ; and with that view, as well as for the satisfaction of 
a national desire to attain European supremacy, the Paris 
journalist expects that Prussia’s preparations for assailing 
Russia will be complete within the space of a few months. 


One of the first results of the new life arising in Rome as 
a consequence of the downfall of the Temporal Power will 
be the realization of a scheme which has long been in con- 
templation, but which under the Papal Government might, 
perhaps, never have gone beyond the limits of a wild and 
vague chimerical project—we mean the exploration of the 
bed of the Tiber. The Italians, who now for the first time 
since Constantine feel as if the great city were indeed their 
own, have an almost boundless, yet not exaggerated, idea of 
the artistic, archeological, and other treasures buried under 
the yellow sands which the river has accumulated on the 
spot for the last 3,000 years. Every revolution, they say, had 
to pay tribute to the river. It was the Tiber which received 
the statues of an unpopular Emperor, his armor, and even 
his diadem and other insignia, even when the body itself was 
not flung into its waters. In more calamitous times, when 
Alaric, Geneseric, Attila, or, in later ages, the Norman, the 
Suabian, the Austrian thundered at the gates, the inhabitants, 
hopeless for their lives, had no other means of baffling the 
invader’s cupidity than by committing to the Tiber thespoils 
which must otherwise inevitably fall into the plunderer’s 
hands. “The Tiber will have its own share” is a common 
saying among the Romans at the present day, and the univer- 
sal receptacle of all that is lost has been further enriched by 
fires, inundations, wrecking of galleys laden with the wealth 
of the ancient and medieval world, and the materials of 
ruined temples and palaces, of which the river afforded the 
most expeditious way of clearing the ground. We may 
imagine what wonders would gladden our eyes if we could 











will be discontent and skirmishing attacks, will almost cer- 
tainly continue during the reign fof the present Emperor of 
Germany, and during the life, it may be, of his great Minis- 
ter. Then will arrive in Germany the time of the new 
problems end unsettled questions. With them, let us hope, 
will come also the statesman who can solve and settle them. 
Whoever he may be, there is reason to believe that he will 
find large and penetrating sympathy and useful assistance in 
the illustrious Princess whom England has given to Ger- 
many. It is no secret that the present Crown Princess of 
Prussia and of Germany adds to the graceful acquirements, 
generous impulses, and refined tastes of an accomplished 
woman, no small interest and acquaintance with philosophi- 
cal, social and political questions. She is credited with ideas 
in harmony with her time, and the courage of those ideas. 
She has, it is hoped, a considerable part to play in the future 
of liberalized Germany as the counsellor of her husband, 
from whose good sense and courage much is hoped. 


Assi, according to the Paris correspondent of the Daily 
News, while demeaning himself generally in a facetious 
manner, has made a by no means humorous confession to the 
effect that, as director of the department of ammunition, he 
supplied the Commune with explosive bullets. He added, 
in justification of his conduct, such bullets had been exhibited 
in the Palais de I’Industrie, that they were used by the French 
against the Prussians, and that the employment of such 
projectiles was customary in modern warfare. It will be 
remembered that during the war the Germans, and especially 
the Bavarian and Baden troops, were often accused by the 
French of using explosive bullets, and that the accusation 
was equally brought against the French themselves. The 
results of an inquiry into the subject were published by the 
British Medical Journal, from which it appeared that in the 
cases inquired into the wounds attributed to explosive bullets 
had, in fact, been caused by splinters of bullets which had 
struck and split against sharp edges of bone. This explana- 
tion, however—satisfactory enough as regards the origin of 
certain wounds—is without value in respect to the general 
question whether there be any truth in Assi’s self-accusatory 
statement. It will be accepted as true by at least one person 
—Prince Bismarck, who, in his circular on the 15th of January, 
wrote :—“ Among the ammunition captured at Strasburg 
explosive projectiles for the so-called fusil-di-tabatiére were 
found.” And again: “Closely connected with this mode of 
warfare is the fact that a cartridge hasgbeen found in the 
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out.the help of the Church,” and that Frederick William IV., 
knowing this, conceived the idea “ of separating the spiritual 
from the temporal power, and transferring the former to the 
bishops as the guardians and expounders of the faith.” The 


church. The Protestant theologians, therefore, only recognize 
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pockets of French prisoners the ball of which is divided into 
sixteen edged segments, loosely joined again. A specimen ol 
this sort of projectile, which is tantamount to chopped lead, 
has been sent to the Foreign Office at Berlin, and will there 
be submitted to the representatives of the foreign Powers.” 
Whether, however, the “sort of projectile” was so submitted, 
and, if so, what the representatives of the foreign Powers said 
to it, has not been made known. 

The Kreuz Zeitung publishes an article by “an eminent 
Protestant theologian” in support of a petition addressed to 
the Emperor of Germany and the other German Sovereigns 
for a reform of the German Protestant Church. The writer 
observes that the example of France has shown that “ civili- 
zation, industry, intelligence, and wealth do not suffice to 
preserve a nation from moral and political corruption with- 


German Sovereigns “derive their rights of supremacy in 
matters of faith from the resolutions of the Dict of Spiers in 
1526, and from the religious treaty of peace signed at Augs- 
burg in 1555; both of these covenants, however, were only 
intended to be provisional pending the establishment of a 
permanent religious agreement at a general meeting of the 


a protective but not a supreme power over the Church in the 
Sovereigns of Germany.” In support of this statement the 
author of the petition quotes Luther and other reformers. He 
thinks that the period of transition should now come to an 
end, and that a purely ecclesiastical organization should be 
established so as to emancipate the Church from the State. 
As the most effective means of doing this, he proposes that 
the German Emperor and the other German Sovereigns should 
first transfer the spiritual power to the bishops and archbishops 
under a single primate, who would be assisted by a council. 
The German Governments would then appoint their delegates 
for drawing up a programme of church administration ; con- 
ferences of priests and teachers would state their opinion of 
this programme in writing; a commission of theologians 
would peruse these opinions and adopt them or not as they 
might think fit; and committee appointed by this commission 
would submit the final draft of the project for the Emperor’s 
sanction. The writer thinks it would take about five years 
to carry out this plan. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


We have in Balaustion's Adventure, published by Fields, 
Osgood and Co., something truly admirable. The heroine is 
a young Greek girl who leaves her native land rather than 
be subject to Sparta and the League, and flees to Athens. 
There is a noble tenderness in the poem, an expressiveness 
in the language, and a simplicity and lack of feverish pas- 
sion that makes the English seem a reflex of the elder 
speech—that tongue which remains ever to us as a model of 
expression. The fame of the author, Robert Browning, is 
amply sustained. He turns the major half of the book into 
a relation from the Alcestis of Euripides, displaying the 
beauties of the original in an Engl'sh dress, although scarce- 
ly close enough to be called a translation. It is rather a 
transfusion. 


New England Legends. By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
Boston: James R. Osgood and Co. This is a collection of 
some articles that Mrs. Spofford has contributed, on New 
England stories, to various magazines. They are well 
written, and will give to some people who have never 
known much about these things a full account of the Salem 
trials for witchcraft and the burning of the Ursuline Convent 
in Charleston—both disgraceful facts. 


The Last Knight. From the German of Anastasius Grin 
Translated by John O. Sargent. The Count von Auensberg’ 
whose poems are so popular in Austria and Germany, has a 
grievance against his translator in this book. The verses in 
the original have the true fire, and even in an English dress 
are worthy of attention, but Mr. Sargent has no musical ear, 
Scarcely a stanza of the whole volume will scan, and the 
attention ofthe reader to the thought is continually diverted 
by the weakness of the line. The cesural pause is frequently 
wrong, and really often one would not suspect he was read- 
ing poetry if each line did not commence with a capital. 
Mr. Sargent’s muse is anything but poetical, and in turning 
over the idea in English his choice of words is unfelicitous. 
Rhymes are very defective. Thus, for instance, he has 
‘ashes lie” and “ destiny” coupled together (p. 8); “ fruit” and 
“ root” (p. 12); “et cetera” and “ Burgundia” (p. 29) ; “ suit” 
and “ feot” (p. 29); “horse” and “ course” (p. 29); “ roved” 
and “beloved” (p. 32) ; “ planted” and “ undaunted” (p. 86) ; 
“diet” and “ riot” (p. 145). These are onty a few of the ex- 
amples we have noted. We have never seen the original, 
but feel convinced that there must be much beauty in it from 
the fact that such wholesale murdering does not destroy the 
entire beauty. The bookmaking is in Hurd and Houghton’s 
most clegant style. 


The Story of my Uncle Toby. By Laurence Sterne. 
Arranged by Percy Fitzgerald. New York: Scribner, Wel- 
ford aud Co, No more interesting character exists in litera- 
ture than thatof Uncle Toby. His very foibles are dear to 
us, and the kindness of heart he displays makes us love him 
more than a thousand intellectual brilliances. In “ Tristram 





Newly 


characters interfere with him, and the continual digressions 
sometimes forbid any allusions to him in dozens of pages. 
Mr. Fitzgerald has done for Uncle .Toby what others have 
done for Sir Roger de Coverley in the Spectator. He has 
confined his attention to one portion of the narrative, and 
his execution seems good. The book is a charming specimen 
of the typographical art. 

Dombey and Son, published by D. Appleton and Co., is the 
third volume of their neat new edition of Dickens’s novels 
They are very well printed, are sold at a moderate price, and 
will form a handsome collection when done. 

Dr. Peters’s Monograph on Cholera is a very timely pro- 
duction. As remarked by us last week, the book states in a 
clear manner what is known about this disease, and indicates 
the manner of treatment of different physicians. Van No- 
strand is the publisher. 


James R. Osgood and Co. publish in a very neat shape Dr, 
R. Shelton Mackenzie's Life of Sir Walter Scott. It comes, 
very appropriately, just at the time when public interest is 
felt in the poet and his works, and is an agreeable and valu- 
able book. Dr. Mackenzie is a good story teller, and knows 
the literary and social history of Great Britain for this last 
century well. We commend the book to our readers. 

The Land of Lorne is the title of a new book, by Robert 
Buchanan, soon to be published by Francis B. Felt and Co. 
We have received a circular of the University of New York. 
It evinces the favorable condition of the school, and shows 
what is to be done in the future. We are happy to note its 
prosperity. 

The Annual Report of the New York Bible Society is received. 
It shows the progress the society has been making, and will 
receive much thoughtful consideration from its readers. 

In the Hdinburgh there is a full and thorough article on 
the military policy and power of Russia, which we commend 
to the consideration of those who wish to have a good 
knowledge of this subject; Swinburne has a notice the 
opposite of “appreciative ;” Burton’s History of Scotland, of 
which three more volumes have been published, is reviewed 
exhaustively ; the recent proceedings in the Vatican Council 
receive an examination and condemnation ; Darwin is written 
about, and there is much good reading in an article on Sup- 
pressed and Censured Books. 

The London Quarterly Review opens with an article sum- 
ming up what has been added to the sum of human know- 
ledge about Shakespeare ; Darwin’s theories are reviewed by 
acritic who does not agree with him ; the condition of Aus- 
tria since Sadowa forms the basis of another essay, and there 
is an article on Jeremy Taylor, in which full justice is done 
to his incomparable merits as a rhetorician, although denying 
him rank as a reasoner of the highest kind. Music forms the 
basis of an historical sketch, and Maine’s Village Communi- 
ties is the title of a thoughtful essay on the origination of 
human government 

Tilton’s Journal of Horticulture is at hand. It is a valuable 
periodical for those engaged in the growth of fruit. 





LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


“Looking On” is the title of a new volume of essays, by 
the author of the “ Gentle Life,” which will shortly be issued 
by Messrs. Low, Son, and Marston. 

Mazzini has reprinted, in the form of a pamphlet, his arti- 
cles of the Roma del Popolo on the Commune and the Assem- 
bly. He persists in his condemnation of the Commune and 
the International. 

Messrs. Ragen Low have ready “ A Classified Catalogue 
of Schcol, College, Classical, Technical, and General Educa- 
tional Works in use in Great Britain.” The book gives the 
title, author, price, size, and publisher of nearly ten thousand 
educational works. 


The Glasgow Star says that the Rev. Robert Thompson is 
ing to preach two sermons, believed on good authority to 
ave been composed by Sir Walter Scott, at Abbotsford, in 
1828, for a young clerical friend of his own. The sermons 
are very scarce, being almost out of print. 
The new Department of the Fine Arts, as it is called, in 
University College, London, will be opened on October the 
4th next, under the direction of the Slade Professor, Mr. E. 
J. Poynter, A.R.A. Much remains te be done to the exten- 
sive suite of buildings which have been erected for this new 
= but no doubt exists that everything will be ready in 
time. 

Professor Henry Morley is writing “ A First Sketch of 
English Literature, for the Use of Schools,” which will be 
ong in November, and will be about the size of one of 

. Murray’s “ Students’ Manuals.” The Professor has here- 
tofore always refused to write a short text-book, for fear of 
its being used as a cram-book, but now sees its way to the 
writing of one which shall refuse to be so used, and shall 

ive beginners a real sense of the life and meaning of our 

iterature, introduce them to the study of it, and induce them 
to persevere in that study. 

Within two months the sale of the “ Battle of Dorking” 
has entered on the second hundred thousand ; and before the 
republication of the jeu d’esprit, in a se te form, several 
large editions of “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” in which the 
“Battle” first appeared, were disposed of. The Atheneum 

rofesses to be now ina position to state that Col. George 

hesney is the real writer of the “ Battle of Dorking.” A 
French translation will be es by Henry Plon, under 
the title of “ La Bataille de king; Invasion des Prussiens 
en Angleterre,” with a preface, by M. Charles Yriarte. 

Mr. Steell is engaged on a bronze colossal statue of Dr. 
Chalmers, which will be placed in George-street, between 
North and South Castle-street, Edinburgh, which will com- 
plete the range of pedestrian statues in that street. 

We learn from the School Board Chronicle that Mr. Orby 
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Shipley is busy upon a “ Glossary of Ecclesiastical Terms,” to 


be published by subscription. It will contain not only ex- 
planations of theological terms, but also of those employed 
in liturgiology, ceremonial offices, rites, and divine worship ; 
ecclesiastical chronology and law; church history and anti- 
quities ; Gothic architecture; Christian art, music, and sym- 
bolism ; ecclesiology and asceticism ; medieval Latin works ; 
Greek hierology, and miscellaneous subjects. It will include 
also some account of the mystical titles of our Lord ; emblems 
of the saints of the English Kalendur; sources of hymns, 
Latin and English; seasons, festivals, and fasts of the 
Church ; religious orders and congregations; heresies, sects, 
and schisms in the Church; conventual arrangements and 
discipline ; monastic titles, offices, and punishments ; ecclesi- 
astical books, buildings, customs, dignities, furniture, mate- 
rials, ornaments, vestments, and work. Altogether it is likely 
to prove a useful manual for Church schoolmasters. 

At the sale of the curious and valuable library of tie late 
J. B. Inglis, Esq., a remarkable literary relic was offered. It 
is thus described in the catalogue :—*‘ 1588 Milton (John), 
Pindari Olympia, Pythia, Nemea, Isthmia, Greece, Jo. Bene- 
dictus innumeris mendis repurgavit, metaphrasi recognita, 
latina paraphrasi addi, half russia. 4to. Salmurii, 1620. This 
most precious and estimable volume formerly belonged to the 
Divine Milton. From a note on the title-page we learn that 
he purchased the volume Novemb. 15, 1629, pret. 9s., and at 
the end the dates of the period he was occupied in reading it, 
viz. from June 17 to Sept. 18, 1630. The margins throughout 
bear his notes, many of them being very copious, and at the 
end he has added an Alphabetical Index, occupying two 
closely-written pages, of all the authors cited (except Homer 
and Pindar), with references to the different places where 
they are mentioned in the annotation, a work of immense 
perseverance, and which no one except with the greatest 
labor of love would have done. We canaot speak too highly 
of this book, nor can we conceive anything to be more es- 
teemed or revered than this copy of the works of the prince 
of lyric poets annotated throughout by the author of the im- 
mortal ‘ Paradise Lost,’ in his own handwriting.” 

A very handsome donation has just been made to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Loncon, by the Rev. William Sparrow Simpson, 
F.S.A., one of the Minor Canons. It consists of a new cha- 
lice and paten, richly gilt; the shape of both is Gothic, but 
their engraving is in keeping with the Italian architecture of 
Sir Christopher Wren. The height of the chalice is ten 
inches and a half. The bowl is engraved with wheat-ears 
and grapes, and enriched with medallions of the Passion, six 
in number—the Cross, the Agnus Dei, the Open Book, the 
three Nails, the Crown of Thorns, and the Sponge and Spear 
—all in high relief. The ornamental stem is relieved with 
bright flutes, and the principal base is enriched with six me- 
dallions of the Greek Cross. The whole of the base is elabo- 
rately chased with wheat and grapes, and enriched with six 
medallions, containing the Latin Cross and sacred monogram, 
the arms of the Cathedral, and the arms of thedonor. Below 
the base is an inscription in Latin, recording the donor’s 
name and the date of the gift. The paten measures eight 
inches in diameter, the centre is quite P apres the edge being 
engraved with wheat and grapes, and enriched with six 
medallions—the Symbols of the Passion—to correspond with 
the bowl of chalice. Both the chalice and the paten were 
manufactured by Messrs. Lias and Sons, of London. 

A centenary: number has just been issued of the Graphic, 
dated the 15th ult., the 100th anniversary of the birth of the 
greatest writer of the century. The number is remarkably 
well got up, and contains a very interesting short memoir of 
Sir Walter Scott from the pen of Dr. C. Mackay, accounts of 
the centenary exhibition, the Scott monument, etc. The 
likeness of Sir Walter from Sir Henry Raeburn’s portrait is 
admirable, and some of the views of places of interest con- 
nected with his works are truly excellent. That of Linlith- 
zow Palace is deserving of special mention, as well as the 
ittle view in the Trossachs ; and the view of Loch Katrine is 
a gem which merits a special setting. There is an interesting 
engraving of Scott in the Church of Santa Croce, Florence. 
inspecting the tombs of Dante and Michael Angelo. Of the 
scenic illustrations to his works probably the best are Di Ver- 
non restoring the papers to Francis Osbaldiston, and the visit 
of Jeanie Deans to her sister in the Tolbooth. Engravings 
are also given of sundry objects of interest in the Scott Exhi- 
bition, the library at Abbotsford, etc. This number is a 
worthy contribution to the celebration of Scott's centenary, 
and is destined to find a place on the table of every reader of 
the great novelist. 


TOPICS 





OF THE DAY. 
AMERICA. 


PURCHASE. 
From Appleton’s Journal. 


The purchase system of the English army, which the Lords 
refused to abolish, but which Gladstone abruptly abolished 
over their heads by an extraordinary use of the royal preroga- 
tive, isan ancient one; and, whatever its faults and abuses, 
Waterloo and Inkerman seem to witness that it at least has 
not been quite fatal to army discipline or British valor. The 

ractice of purchasing commissions has always been regu- 

ated by the rules of the war-office, which have determined 
the scale of prices to be paid for the different grades of mili- 
tary rank. The same rules have always probibited the pay- 
ment of larger sums than were therein set down; notwith- 
standing this, “ over-regulation” prices have been paid con- 
stantly for many years. The Gladstone ministry, however, in 
deriding to abolish the whole system, and to substitute seni- 
ority of service as the ground of promotion (the system in 
vogue here), proposed to reimburse the officers in the money 
they have paid for commissions, and rather oddly added a 
recommendation to pay out of the public treasury, in 
addition, the amounts of the illegal “ over-regulation” prices. 
This was vehemently opposed by the radicals, but the House 
of Commons voted in lever of it, and it will doubtless be 
done. The result is, a largely-increased temporary taxation, 
which, with other army and navy reforms requiring a con- 
tinual outpouring of pounds sterling, will make the tax- 
burdened tradesman grumble more surlily than ever. The 
custom of purchasing commissions has extended both to their 
purchase on entering the army, and to the purchase of each 
higher commission as the officer went up the scale. Thus the 
higher commissions were secured by considerable outlays, 
such as generally only the wealthier classes could aftord. 
When officers retired from the army, for any cause, they sold 
out their commissions at the regulation prices for their rank, 
and for as much more “ over-regulation” as they found the 
law of supply and demand—the competition for commissions 





—would bring them in. This competition varied widely ; 
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for, when war was in prospect, there were many idle young 
aristocrats about London, or going to seed in the country, 
who thought glory cheap even at exorbitant money valua- 
tions, and flocked eagerly into the places left by timid or in- 
capable officers. But it must not be supposed that the mere 
purchase of commissions secured them. This seems to be 
thought by some of our papers, which have been declaiming 
against the system. Stringent examinations and stern discip- 
line were also quite necessary. Incapables found it difficul: 
to get in,even with golden keys; and, if they afterward 
proved to be incorrigibly unfit, they were discharged from 
the army, in which case, they sold out, either to the war-office 
itself, or to private parties whom they found in the market. 
The most serious evil of the system seems to have been, not 
that it impaired discipline or good service, but that it impeded 
the promotion of the deserving, and made the army more or 
less a close corporation for the benefit and glory of the scions 
of cree houses, to the detriment of the men of actual 
deeds. 


THANKS RENDERED. 
T’rom the Journal of Commerce. 


In dismissing the last grand jury of the General Sessions, 
Recorder Hackett congratulated them on “ the intelligence 
and dispatch shown in disposing of the public business.” To 
these customary civil words of judges in releasing grand 
inquests from further labors, we would add our own thanks. 
A like tribute is due from the people of the city, who derive 
from capable and fearless grand juries so much of protection. 
What other work the grand jury referred to performed, be- 
sides finding bills of indictment against the men guilty of the 
Westfield slaughter, is not publicly known. But that act 
alone is sufficient to entitle the jurors to the gratitude of the 
eommunity. The coroner’s inquest and the grand jury 
agreeing without hesitation in the culpability of those men, 
no great difficulty is foreseen in procuring their conviction 
and punishment. But to do this, and to give emphasis to the 
verdict, their trial should be brought on as soon as possible. 
If all the indicted parties, from the highest to the humblest, 
could be sent to prison for the full term of the law (and, if 
guilty, they deserve it),a better guaranty would be afforded 
against steamboat explosions than all that the government 
inspectors can give. The consequence of such a stern ad- 
ministration of justice would be far felt. Every president, 
superintendent and engineer of a steamboat company through- 
out the United States, and every official whose business it is 
to examine boilers, would be stirred up to a sense of accoun- 
tability which few of them now feel. The grand jury’s 
action, if followed up by the New York courts, will, through 
the powerful agency of exumple and warning, save hundreds 
of lives on the lakes and the Mississippi, as well as in our 
own harbor. Rarely has a body of men had so good an 
opportunity to render signal service to humanity, or more 
wisely improved it. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION. 
From the World, 


Contentment has been declared to be no virtue while any- 
thing remains to be mended ; and certainly Pte y yey 4 
however blissful, is not a promising state of mind for an in- 
dividual ora nation. The remarkable address of Mr. Gratz 
Brown to the National Teachers’ Convention will inflict a 
shock upon the self-complacency of many Americans who 
have been accustomed to consider the school system of 
America, as Coke considered the common law of England, 
the perfection of reason, and they will resent his remarks 
with indignant astonishment because they have never thought 
about the subject. Those who have will find themselves 
forced to own the justice of Mr. Brown’s arraignment of our 
popular education, and to admire the clearness of mind and 
the force of statement with which he frames it. His speech 
displays qualities which are all the more welcome from being 
rare among American politicians of our day. 

The truth is that the mistake of means in our system of 
education arises from a perversion of ends. On account of 
the recency of its establishment our school system answers 
much more nearly than those of older countries to what are 
considered by the majority of modern men the chief end of 
man in our time. That end is to get on in life; to make 
money, and to gain what money brings. To that purpose 
the present system is entirely adequate. They are not highly 
educated men, nor thoroughly educated men, who accumulate 
the largest fortunes and attract the admiration of the widest 
circle of flunkies. They are men to whom intellectual re- 
finements and moral scruples, if they have them, are absolute 
impediments in the scramble for riches. Human happiness 
is no longer defined in the words of the catechism “ to 
glorify God and to enjoy him forever,” nor even “ to live 
through the whole range of human faculties,” but to get a 
fortune. Until other ends than this come to be of supreme 
importance in men’s minds, means fit to attain this end, in 
education and in all phases of social life, will be retained. 
And our present system of oe mae education is thoroughly 
fit to attain it. To turn the hearts of the whole communit 
from its present courses Mr. Brown and his co-workers will 
find to be a long job; but until it is done a right system of 
education cannot be established. The consideration, how- 
ever, does not in the least detract from the merits of the men 
who are endeavoring to establish it. 

THE DRUG LAW AND THE PHARMACISTS. 
From tha Commercial Advertiser. 

The most elaborate protest that has yet been made against 
the new Drug law in this State, is that of Dr. Frederick 
Hoffman, delivered before the Apothecaries’ Union. Dr. 
Hoffman is a skilful pharmacist, and his address is temperate 
in tone, and the best plea we have seen for his side of the 
case. He admits that “serious accidents” have occutred 
through the blunders of druggists and their clerks, but thinks 
that the members of his profession have been unfairly 
treated by the press and the a But how have they 
been treated with unfairness ? ell-autherticated cases of 
poisoning, repeatedly occurring, proved that there was great 
risk in dealing with apothecaries. It had become almost 
impossible to know whom to trust with a medical prescrip- 
tion ; careless druggists and or clerks daily imperilled 
the lives of our people; and the obvious and sole remedy 
was the enactment of the new law which now provokes the 
ire of the apothecaries. Dr. Hoffman declares that “ the 
educated pharmacists have long advocated suitable legislation 
for the control of their pursuits, but they cannot blindly in- 
dorse a law which so evidently fails to realize a good end.” 
The answer to this remarkable statement can be put into a 
nutshell: The pharmacists are not asked to indorse the law, 
but to obey it; and the action already taken by the Examin- 
ing Board proves that the law has a good result, inasmuch as 


it has exposed the incompetency of several applicants for 
license who were unable to pass an examination. The pro- 
testing pharmacists must try again if they have no better 
arguments than these to offer. 


THE COREAN TROUBLES. 
From the New York Evening Post. 


Further attempts to open “ commercial relations” with the 
Coreans are abandoned for the present, and the barbarians 
are to be left to traffic with whom they will. This is undoubt- 
edly a humane conclusion. There is no glory, so-called, to 
be derived from fighting with them, and no use in conquer- 
ing them, and under these circumstances it would be ex- 
tremely wicked to carry on the war. 

But the position of affairs is very bad for our countrymen. 
The Coreans are an ignorant people, and have never heard of 
Jack Falstaff’s famous catecliism. N otwithstanding the de- 
feat of their own troops, they do not understand how a victor- 
ious army should run away as soon as the fight was over 
The result is that their natural conceit is increased, and when- 
ever an American ship or sailor falls into their hands they 
will attempt to get satisfaction for the injuries they have 
suffered. In short, the expedition we made against them was 
a deplorable mistake, and we have spent much money and 
several lives to make matters worse for us in the East than 
ever before. 

The only fruit the event can now bear is a good lesson 
from bitter experience. Let our government and our peo- 
ple remember that as in this case, so always, a nation must 
lose in the end by encroaching on the rights of another. The 
whole policy of forcing the eastern nations to open their 
ports to our ships and their cities to our people is a trespass 
upon their rights; and it is not in the nature of things that 
such an outrage should be committed with impunity. it may 
bring a speedy repulse and a severe humiliation as it has just 
brought them to us; it iscertain to lower our own national 
seat to lessen the respect felt for law, and to increase all 
the perils that come from a popular passion for conquest and 
for power. 


THE CHENEY CONTROVERSY. 
From the Sun. 


Of the course pirsued by Mr. Cheney we have spoken 
heretofore ; and we are equally of the opinion that his vestry 
and congregation are acting an inconsistent and injudicious 
part. They claim to belong to the Episcopal Church, and 
request and expect episcopal visitation, while at the same 
time they ignore the proceedings of a Court organized and 
conducted in accordance with the laws of their Church, and 
against whose final sentence no word of formal protest has 
been uttered. This Court deposed their rector from the min- 
istry. He no longer bas any standing therein; and for 
Bishop Whitehouse or any other Episcopal clergyman to 
officially recognize him would be to expose himself to eccle- 
siastical discipline. The parish nevertheless insist that Mr. 
Cheney is still their rector, and that his trial and sentence 
are invalid. In view of the facts, this assertion is idle and 
childish. A regiment whose colonel has been cashiered by 
the sentence of a court martial might with equal reason de- 
clare that he was still their commanding officer. Bishop 
Whitehouse may not at all times have acted with good judg- 
ment in this unpleasant affair, but as he is still recognized by 
the congregation of Christ Church as their Bishop, they 
should bear in mind that he as well as Mr. Cheney has rights 
which should be respected by them, and _ responsibilities 
which, as a conscientious man, he cannot avoid. To insist 
that he shall recognize a pear against whom by virtue 
of his office he has pronounced sentence of deposition, is to 
ask him to stultify himself. Did we not believe Mr. Cheney 
and his congregation to be earnest and conscientious though 
mistaken men, we might almost believe that it was their 
intention to deliberately insult the Bishop. 

The principles involved in this case lie deeper than the 
surface, and the issue cannot but interest all persons who 
have attached themselves to religious organizations governed 
by a constitution and laws. Every individual is at liberty to 
pba for himself, but having made his choice and rendered 
himself amenable to the discipline of a church, he cannot 
disregard its laws without offending against good morals. 
Whether Mr. Cheney and his friends have thus offended the 

we ought by this time to be pretty well prepared to 
ecide. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Times remarks about the failure of the Ballot bill: 


A man must be poor indeed who has not some Gilead to 
which he may resort for balm when suffering from the 
strokes of fate. His rivals outdo him, his schemes are 
peremptorily defeated, or they are left to fall to pieces with 
contemptuous indifference ; but when he turns to his clique, 
to his club, to his family, or to his own bosom, he finds in 
some quarter or other the comforting assurance that it was 
not his fault, but rather the envy and malice of his enemies, 
which made them fail. As with a man, so it is with a party. 
The provincial wire-pullers who claim to be the genuine pro- 
fessors of the purest Liberalism are seeking consolation for 
the failures of the session. London cannot be whipped into 
wrath ; but it is thought something may be done in the coun- 
try. At Birmingham and Leeds meetings have been called, 
and it has been resolved, not, however, without some differ- 
ences of opinion, that the Lords have done it all. Much 
comfort is found in this resolution. Under cover of it every- 
thing else caa, for the moment at least, be forgotten. It is, 
to be sure, untrue; but it serves its temporary purpose. It 
endeavors to obscure the acknowledged truth that the Ballot 
was taken up too late, and pushed forward with no hope of 
passing it, but simply to make a show of vigor. It drops out 
of sight the awkward fact that important clauses of the 
Ballot bill were thrown overboard, leaving a fragment to do 
service for the whole. All it is sought to recall is that the 
Lords put aside a measure which the Ministry neither ex- 
pected nor desired them to pass, and thus it is made to appear 
that the Upper House has been the cause of the failures of 
the year. . Dixon took part in the meeting at Birming- 
ham, and if there were any chance of his attending any more 
such oan we would ask him to avail himself of his ex- 
perience at Westminster, and tell his country friends why all 
classes of politicians in London—Whigs, Radicals, and even 
Republicans no less than Conservatives—have accepted the 
act of the Lords with profound equanimity. Not that we 
complain of Mr. Dixon. He has his private as well as his 
party t gveny and —_ could be more natural than that he 
should join heartily in laying upon the first scapegoat which 
came to hand the sins of an untoward generation, 





And the Daily News says; 


We have, as everybody knows, to readjust our electoral 
system. We have, according to Birmingham, Leeds, and 
other places not wholly uninfluential and unreasonable, to do 
more—to remodel our entire Parliamentary system. This is 
not all. We have, according to a proposition which we are 
assured is destined to unite the Irish representatives, the 
pleasing task of reconstructing our whole scheme of Imperial 
Government. Now we may not, perhaps, accept the last two 
tasks as positively imminent, but in order to avert them we 
shall certainly have to show the reason why. We shall have 
to give evidence that the House of Lords is an essential, or 
useful member of our body politic ; we shall have to make up 
our minds as to whether we intend to keep it on its present 
footing or not. So of the Irish question—the Home Rule 
question. It will undoubtedly be pressed upon public con- 
sideration. And the time has gone by when demands of that 
kind could be settled by a short debate and a contemptuous 
division. Those who believe with us that there is no real 
necessity for Medea caldron experiments in political reorgan- 
ization, will have to do something toward finding an argu- 
mentative basis for their faith. They will have to discover a 
reason which, if it does not satisfy, may at least give pause 
to that peculiar and characteristic impulse of the present 
which would push political principles to their utmost logical 
conclusion, and would rather begin at the beginning and do 
all over again, than to endeavor to reconcile existing realities 
with the aspirations of the spirit of reform. 


The Pall Mall Gaeelte does not believe in Mr. Gladstone's 
liberalism. It declares : 


They may call Mr. Gladstone a Liberal Minister who 
please ; we say that almost all he has done of late, and much 
that he has said, are opposed to every just conception of 
Liberalism. It is not a Liberal doctrine that the poorer 
classes should be exempted from army taxes on principle. 
It is not enlightened nor even honest Liberalism to pretend 
savings that never were made in order to lighten imposts 
that can never be restored. It is not Liberal tactics to delay 
the discussion of Estimates (to be sure they were fearfull 
damaging when examined) till only a few tired men were left 
in the House of Commons, and these few the friends and 
servitors of the Administration. We doubt whether Liberal-* 
ism would gag discussion by an enforced conspiracy of 
silence; we question whether a Liberal Minister would under 
any circumstances resort to prerogative for the humiliation 
of either House of Parliament; and we are perfectly sure he 
would never affect to govern by his private conceptions of 
public opinion. If conduct like this accords with Liberalism, 
then are there wonderful capabilities of resemblance between 
the modern Liberal and the modern Despot. The last-named 
potentate pretends to rule in exactly the same way as the 
first. He also appeals with confidence to the “ great heart of 
the people” whenever he commits an outrage on established 
forms of government. It is characteristic of him also to sow 
dissension in the Legislature; and he likewise thinks it advan- 
tageous to correct by degrading its authority. For him, too, 
tiie most acceptable majority in Parliament is one that votes 
in silence; and he contrives to keep a rod for representatives 
in the form of a popular cry, should it seem necessary to 
disperse them to their constituencies. Other resemblances 
may be found in that daring unveracity of ministerial state- 
ment which characterises the regime of both; in the sort of 
obstinacy that retains a pa in power long after he has 
brought himself to ridicule and his office into contempt ; in the 
patronage of a base and flattering press (this isa sure sign), 
ready whenever occasion suggests to inflame the passions or 
to poison the political instincts of the people. But the list is 
striking enough without further additions. Therefore, while 
we do not doubt the purity of his intentions, we deny that 
Mr. Gladstone is to be dealt with as a Liberal Minister or as 
representing the spirit of Liberalism. We say he is playin 
a part for which there is no fit place in England and no pen | 
—— It may be useful in France, where there is not even a 
tradition of steady popular government, and where revolu- 
tion always is or always threatens; but here it is too soon for 
any such importation of mischief as personal government 
backed by appeal to the “superior authority of public opin- 
jon.” There is no revolution here to be controlled in that 
way, though it is the shortest way to make revolution. At 
present, a Tribune of the People is nothing but an imperti- 
nence; and we are of opinion that it is not Liberalism, but 
something as different and as dangerous as the worst form of 
Toryism, which affects to believe the time has come for the 
institution of that personage in the conduct of our affairs. 

The Royal Warrant still continues to be discussed. The 
Standard remarks : 


The Solicitor-General protested against the notion that 
“ danger was likely to arise to the liberties of the people by 
the exercise of the Prerogative.’ There might have been 
danger in former days, ‘“‘ when Prerogative was a real thing,” 
but now “it simply meant the action of those Ministers 
who were placed in power by the House of Commons ;” and, 
as the vote of that House would at any time vindicate “ the 
liberties of that Assembly,” it was idle to “ talk of a dictator- 
ship and of imperiousness.” Thus, then, we have a bold 
confession that it is lawful for a Minister commanding a 
majority in the House of Commons to employ the power of 
the Royal Prerogative to set aside the authority of the House 
of Lords. This means a good deal. It means that at the 
will of a Prime Minister the House of Lords may at once be 
reduced to the position of a cypher in the Legislature. It is 
powerless to veto a measure which the Minister is resolved 
to carry. Upon this theory it would be as much within the 
competency of Mr. Gladstone to carry the Ballot Bill, which 
the Peers threw out on Thursday, as it was to enforce the‘ 
abolition of purchase by the Royal Warrant. There is no 
limit to the authority thus claimed. It is not restricted to 
questions strictly within the purview of the Sovereign and 
the Executive. +f applies as fully to a Bill before Parliament 
as to a detail of the “ government and regulation” of the 
Army. Why not treat the Ballot in relation to the Elections 
Bill as the purchase system was treated in relation to the 
Army Regulation Bill? Why not remove the Ballot clauses 
and enact them by Royal Warrant? The Solicitor-General 
hopes to make this doctrine palatable to the House of Com- 
mons by the assurance that it can only be put into force ag 
against the House of Lords; but the language of such men as 

r. Torrens, and even of Messrs. Fawcett and Vernon Har- 
court, must prove to the Government that the Liberal party 
is not so blindly reckless as to vest. in a single statesman, of 
rash impulse, and ungovernable passion, a power which, an. 
day, might be turned against the House of Commo”: itself, 
The justification of the Solicitor-General is before th .Touse, 
and it amounts to the contention that a Premier is entitled to 
use the Royal Prerogative for the coercion of the Legisla- 
ture. When the debate is resumed it will be well to require 








Mr, Gladstone to declare plainly whether he deliberately 
approves such a monstrous proposition, 
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And the Daily Telegraph views the matter thus : 


nsation of the officers, or clauses for the same purpose. 
hus the plan would have been laid before Parliament as a 


absolute control over the cash part of the transaction which 


on a)laction. This plain statement of facts shows that the 
clause abolishing Purchase ought never to have been included 
in the Bill. It was a mere supererogation. It re-enacted 
what had been enacted already—that the Crown should have 
the power of determining the existence of a certain anoma- 
lous system. Obviously, if the clause had never formed part 
of the Bill—i’ from the very beginning the clauses had been 
limited to the matter of compensation—the present debate 
could never have arisen. In short, Mr. Torrens is simply 
turning to account the confusion of ideas caused in the minds 
of members by the correction of a mistake; and, because the 
Executive is tardily returning to its set duty, he cries out, in 
a voice studiously calculated to alarm strictly constitutional 
members, that Ministers are treacherously inviting the Crown 
to extend its prerogative. To confound a case like the pre- 
sent with the historical struggles between the Crown and the 
Commons respecting prerogative, is to repeat the old absurd- 
ity of confusing Monmouth and Macedon. The Stuarts tried 
hard to establish monopolies, against the will of the nation ; 
and, after many a hard contest, they had to give way. In 
like manner, bes | attempted to evade the constitutional con- 
trol of the public purse, and to raise supplies without the 
consent of the Commons. Does anybody sincerely believe 
that such transactions have any real resemblance to the 
abolition. of the Purchase System? Do we not all know that 
the system was doomed by the concurrent voices of statesmen 
of all p%rties—that even those who ery to postpone 
the reform confessed it to be inevitable? It 

to debate in seriousness the question whether the Crown has 
been advised to abuse its powers. Not one member of the 
Conservative party will venture to asscrt that the Royal 
Warrant effected a change nc ptable to the people. 
all know the contrary. 
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The plain truth is, when Ministers struck out of the Bill 
the clause abolishing Purchase, they did but correct a mistake. 
As we have held throughout this litigious episode of the 
Royal Prerogative question, it would no doubt have been 
best if Ministers had at first proceeded in that course which 
they have ultimately adopted. They might have introduced 
their measure for the reorganisation of the Army and the 
Reserves, stating that the Royal Warrant was ready for the 
abolition of Purchase; and then they might have brought 
forward either a separate but supplemental Bill for the com- 


whole, and the House of Commons would still have had that 
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at Newcastle-upon-Tyze, at a mass-meeting of 8,000 on Satur- 


nine hours, or fifty-four hours a week. Mr, Gladstone, in a 
speech at Whitby, on Saturday, expressed his joy that Eng- 
lishmen can now look upon Americans as friends, and may in- 
dulge the hope that all controversies between the two peoples 
are settled. Dr. Karl Marx, the leading spirit of the In- 
ternational Society, died on the 5th, in his fifty-third year. 
Th Committee of the Confederate cotton bondholders 
in England is about to publish its report and correspondence. 
Recorder Gurney, who is about to sail for the United 
States as Commissioner under the Treaty of Washington, re- 
plied on Thursday at some Jength to an address presented to 
him by the people of Southampton. He remarked that he 
hailed the treaty with satisfaction and delight. He was not 
going to Washington as the advocate of British or the oppo- 
nent of American claims. He had been instructed by his 
Government to treat all claims alike. The question of amount 
was unimportant. It was better to pay any sum than to raise 
even asuspicion of unfairness. Mr. Gurney paid a compli- 
ment to his colleagues upon the Commission, and said he has 
sanguine hope that their labors would be broughé to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion. - News was received on Thursday at the 
Admiralty from the crew of Her Majesty's steam trausport 














St. Paul in the Indian Ocean. Eight of them were seriously 
food. The most intense desire for relief is expressed by the 
sufferers,—-——-A boiler exploded on board a bark at Cardiff, 
on Saturday, and the captain and engineer were killed. Four 
thousand more emigrants sailed from Liverpool in August than 
during the same month of any previous year.. The Anna, 
bound from London to Copenhagen, has been wrecked, and 
all on board lost. 
THE CONTINENT. 

The decree prolonging the powers of M. Thiers also pro- 
vides for a Vice President of the Council of Ministers, to oc- 
cupy the chair in the absence of M. Thiers. In consequence 
of the changes in the Constitution, the members of the Cabi- 
net resigned, but resumed their offices at M. Thiers’ request. 
La Verite,a Paris journal, has been suspended. Baron von 
Arnim has presented his credentials as representative of Ger- 
many in France. M. Brissy, a Communist leader, was sen- 
tenced to death by the Court-martial at Versailles on Satur- 
day. The Grand Duke Alexis sailed from Cronstadt on 
the 3d. The Emperor of Russia has gone to the Caucasus and 
the Empress to the Crimea, Mr. Curtin, the American Min- 
ister, has spent the summer in St. Petersburg. The in- 
tention of Germany to send circulars abroad, explaining the 
Gastein negotiations, has been relinquished, Explanations 
will be given only where uneasiness is expressed. The anni- 
versary of the victory of Sedan was very generally celebrated 
in Germany on the 2d. There is a report that the Carlists on 
the French frontier are preparing for an insurrection against 
the authority of King Awadens of Spain. It is said that im- 
portant changes in the Italian Cabinet are likely to take place 
soon. The anniversary of the downfall of the Second 
Empire and proclamation of the Republic passed in Frauce 
without dangerous demonstrations, military precaution to that 
end having been taken. Troops have been concentrated at 

ints in the south of France to be ready, should their services 
be required, about the lich inst., when the disarming of the 
National Guard in the southern cities begins. The commis- 
sion to investigate the surrenders during the war will take 
them up in their chronological order, beginning with Sedan. 
The bill taxing newspapers has been adopted by the Assembly. 
There will be no vacation of the Assembly until after the 











ternational Conference of Young Men’s Christian Associations 
met on the 4th in London.———A general strike among the 
Northumberland coal-miuers is apprehended. The engineers 


day, determined to insist that a day’s work shall consist of 


Megzera, which was recently wrecked on the desert island of 


ill, and the others were prostrate from exposure and want of 


freshly refurnished. Mr. Augustin Daly ventures out with a 
new play from his own pen. It does not seem to be im- 
ported from French soil, but hasan American flavor pecu- 
liarly new. He has, in fact, accomplished the remarkable 
feat, for the first time on record, of writing an American 
comedy. The scene is American, the motive is American, 
the characters performed are American. The facetious ser- 
vant from the Emerald Isle was missing, if we except one of 
the subordinate characters, quite well done too; no rich Ger- 
man accent was permitted to please the lovers of low comedy, 
but the African was, as usual, present. “ Divorce” was the 
title of the drama, and divorce was its motive. Two cou- 
ples, becoming dissatisfied with each other, use the machinery 
of the law to free themselves. There are plots and counter- 
plots, not of a very elaborate nature, but sufficiently so to 
enable the actors to give fair scope to their genius. The 
hero of the play is Alfred Adrianse (Mr. D. H. Harkins), a 
man of wealth, whose jealous nature cannot endure to 
have compliments paid to his wife by other gentlemen, espe- 
cially by Captain Lynde (Mr. Louis James), who is the vil- 
lain of the play. This villainy, however, is not of a very 
marked type. It consists of flirtations and being a lady’s 
man generally. His conduct naturally excites the disappro- 
bation of Adrianse, and the refusal of his wife to drive him 
away occasions a rupture of their kindly relations. Mr. Har- 
kins gave an acceptable personation, which, without being 
very strong, was sufficiently good for all practical purposes ; 
Mr: Louis James, who is new here, was alittle too much of 
an exquisite for love to be incited by him in a lady’s heart, 
and Miss Clara Morris enacted the wife. Her child is taken 
from her by her husband; she pursues him, and after a long 
pathetic passage he is nearly won over, when the mother-in- 
law appears upon the field with the aid of the police and 
puts the husband in a lunatic asylum. He is allowed aftera 
long time,to make a visit home, gives Mrs. Adrianse an agree- 
ment of separation, and attempts to leave her. At last, though, 
the old feelings of love prevail, and he becomes reconciled to 
her. Miss Morris deserves praise; her part was well done. 
There is a sister to Mrs. Adrianse who marries an old man 
for worldly position. She becomes irritated at his coldness, 
and tries to quarrel with him. He will not be moved further 
than to call her a silly goose, and she calls in the aid of Tem- 
pleton Jitt, Esq., a lawyer whose practice is chiefly in divorce 
cases, and who advertises in the papers that he can procure 
divorces without publicity. The sister is Miss Fanny Daven- 
port, the husband Mr. Davidge, and Mr. Jitt is Mr. Lewis. As 
Mrs. De Witt, she does some very neat scolding, and some 
charming acting. Mr. De Witt receives her matrimonial les- 
sons with equanimity, and when the wife has called in the 
eminent legal gentleman from New York the attorney is 
obliged to tell her she has no case. This character is in ‘Mr. 
Lewis’s hands very funny, and although lawyers are generally 
men of more sense than Mr. Jitt is represented to be, they 
have rarely so much wit. The matchmaking mother receives 
justice from Miss Fanny Morant, and Miss Linda Dietz and 
iss Mary Cary were favorably received. There {is a clergy- 
man in love with a niece of Mrs. Ten Eyck, who at times 
needs the faith of St. Jerome and the endurance of St. An- 
thony ; there are a Mr. and a Mrs. Kemp, who have lived for 
forty years together without quarrelling ; there is a detective, 
purely of the stage, for no inquiry office or police force would 
tolerate such a one for a day, and there are some minor char- 
acters. The company is a strong one. Its ladies, although 
good actresses, seem to have been chosen on the same plan 
that an eminent dry-goods man selected his clerks in the cit 

thirty years ago, and has kept up ever since—for their pon | 
looks. Mr. Davidge, Mr. Lewis, and Mr. Harkins are well 
known, and there are several new faces whose merits can only 
be thoroughly appreciated after seeing them in other parts. 
The play goes off handsomely. Its scenery is good, attract- 
ing applause from the audience, and the language of the play 


Sunday was pr ditat patch from Dublin says Mc- 
Carthy, one of the constables wounded by the rioters, is dying. 
Queen Victoria is still ill, and is unable even to attend 
Divine service. A horse railroad from Blackfriars to Green- 
wich was opened to public use on Wednesday. One case of 
cholera has appeared at Liverpool, A large meeting was 
held at Glasgow on Wednesday night in support of the strikes 
in Newcastle. Resolutions calling for the reduction of the 
term of a day's work to nine hours were adopted. The ha)l 
was crowded, Good order prevailed. The proprietors in 
Newcastle are sending in every direction to obtain men to fill 
the places of the strikers, Fresh workmen are arriving in 
considerable numbers from Cornwall, London, Norway, and 
other quarters. Some factories have been able to resume 
operations with their former activity, although nearly 4,000 
old hands have left the town. Fifty more of the workmen 
brought from Germany as substitutes for the striking miners 
of Newcastle-on-‘l'yne have strack on the plea that they were 
engaged under false pretenses. The remains of Renforth, 
the Tyne boatman, reached Gateshead on Wednesday night. 
Thousands followed the coffin, in silence, to the house of the 
widow of the deceased. The faneral takes place on Sunday. 
Eighteen thousand emigrants left the Mersey for the 
United States during the month of August. There was an 

ident on Wednesday, on the Western Railway, near Read- 
ing, in which 16 persons were injured, Four platelayers were 
instantly killed by a railway accident, near Scorton, on the 
Preston and Carlisle Railway.———-—Strikes occurred on the 
5th among the workmen in Sheflield and Bradford. The 
Sheffield strike was settled by arbitration, and an arrangement 
of the Newcastle strike by similar terms is expected. Lord 
Eleho presided ata meeting of miners held on the 4th at 
Bamsley, at which fully 10,000 persons were present. — 
The Autumn manceuvres of the military, under the orders of 
the War Department, were successfully inaugurated on the 
4th. A force of 13,000 men marched from the camp at Alder- 
shot to Sandhurst, where they pitched tents, cooked and eat a 
meal, and rested a short time. ‘Tents were then struck, and 
the troops returned cheerfully to Aldershot. The distance ac- 
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evacuation by the Germans of the department surrounding 
Paris. An accident occurred on a railway in Northern 
France, by which ten persons were instantly killed, and an 
immense number wounded. —Ministers Von Benust, An- 
drassy and Hohenwart will be present at the forthcoming 
Imperial meeting at Salzburg. Bismarck-Bohlen, nephew of 
Prince Bismarck, has been relieved of the Governorship of 
Alsace and Lorraine, and promoted to a generalship.——-— 
Fatal cases of cholera have occurred at Dantzic, Elbing, 
Altona, Coblentz, Leipzig and Vienna. In the French 
Assembly, on the 5th, a boisterous debate arose on a motion 
to remove the Assembly and seat of Government back to Paris. 
Sentence of death has been pronounced against four women, 
by Court-martial, convicted of incendiarism during the siege 
of Paris; imprisonment in a fortress against one, and ten 
years’ solitary confinement against another. The Paris jour- 
nals assert that an augry discussion occurred between M, 
Thiers and the Italian Ambassador over Italian participation 
in the Gastein Conference. ‘The Berlin Cross Gazette says 
that at the Gastein meeting it was decided to leave the Roman 
question entirely to Italy. The anniversary of the occupation 
of Rome by Gen, Cadorna in 1870 will be observed in that city 
Sept. 20, with a parade of the National Guards and theatrical 
and other entertainments. The Austrian and German 
Emperors met on Wednesday at Salzburg, Francis Joseph ex- 
tending hospitalities to William. A banquet was given in the 
evening, at which the sovereigns and the attending statesmen 
were present. Strengthened friendship is predicted by the 
Berlin official paper as the result of this meeting. The Rou- 
manian Government was recently rominded of its tributary 
condition by the German Foreigu Minister, who referred a 
note from it to the Sublime Porte.-—— —The King of Spain 
during his tour in the provinces, pardoned many persons and 
witnessed many bull fights. The Italian Minister in 
France read to the Foreign Minister a letter from the Ponti- 
fical Cabinet, favoring friendship between France and Italy. 
A Vienna telegram says no treaty was signed at Gas- 


is much above what we have been accustomed to hear in 
new dramas. The wit is A the situations natural, 
and the current flows on easily. We predict a long run for it. 
The Grand — House opened on Saturday evening, with 
Mr. and Mrs. Bandmann in the play of “ Narcisse.”” New 
Yorkers are familiar with this drama, and with Mr. Band- 
mann’s acting in it, and we shall therefore say nothing con- 
cerning the merit he displayed. On Monday “ Edwin Drood” 
was performed. The audience was large and appreciative, 
and the play afforded a reasonable amount of gratification. 
No one who has ever seen a drama constructed from a novel, 
especially a novel of one of the great authors, needs to be 
told how infinitely short ov come of the ideal which the 
reader has imagined. Stress is laid upon points that the author 
did not regard important, and the fairy fields of fiction are 
enabled to present a much better background than the best 
art of the scene painter and stage machinist. Monday’s 
representation was no variation from the usual rule. Its 
merit was not that of Dickens, although considerable skill 
was shown in working out a plot. Mrs. Bandmann appeared 
as Rosa. In; the first act, where she should be extremely 
natural and ingenuous, her representation was not a success. 
Rosa never had those artificial tones, that affected pronuncia- 
tion. In the later scenes, however, this disappears, and 
although it is no longer Dickens’s Rosa, it is a character of 
force and vigor, and we may accept the lady as an addition 
to the metropolitan stage. Perhaps in some future play she 
may have a part more thoroughly adapted to her, and have 
an opportunity of doing something more than she has in this. 
Mr. Bandmann made a marked impression in his representa- 
tion of the character of John Jasper. His passionate acting 
was well appreciated by the spectators, especially in the scene 
where he discloses to Rosa his love for her. His English 
accent is perfect, with the exception of its staginess, and he 
has an unmistakable pee in passages of deep and sustained 
emotion. Mr. Mark Smith performs the partof Durdles with 
much humor, although the inner significance of the novelist’s 
idea is lost by the dramatists. “Edwin Drood” is Mr. E. F. 
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be « ghteen miles, A despatch from Dublin - + Thorne, and Mr. Crisparkle is Harry Eytinge, both fairly 
t say that the prisoners taken by the police during the riots MUSIC AND DRAMA. done. Miss Emma Keough acts Mrs. Salapentio very nicely, 
ne were cheered “ the people, while the officers of the Jaw were ae and Miss Francis Jackson made a very decided hit as Miss 


hissed. ‘The rioters were assisted by a large number of women 
n their assaults upon the police. Commodore Ashbury's 
yacht Livonia has been aground off the Isle of Wight, but got 
off without damage. She was onthe 5th sheltered in Port- 


It is with pleasure that we sce this week an attempt made 
to perform the legitimate drama. Truly, no theatre-goer 
ever had a harder task than this summer. Holding the pic- 


; on | ture up to nature was not once thought of, and the successes 
land harbor, awaiting the termination of the prevailing heavy 


| attained were as far from esthetic triumphs as could be. 
gale, before continuing her voyage to New York. ‘The Filo-| We acknowledge the merit of the gentlemen and ladies who 
mela was capsized off Malta, and eleven persons drowned. | 


have performed in the leg drama, the German drama, and 
——tThe British coast has been the scene of several marine | the Irish drama; we simply insist that such personations are 
disasters within a few days. ‘The bark Ermandine and the 


valueless in the sense of art, and that, however Lotta may 
brig Peacock were capsized in a gale and all on board both }enchant, and Fritz (otherwise known as Emmet) burlesque 
vessels perished. A fishing sch fuundered on the 3d 


ithe Germans, something better is needed. e 
inst. in the Pentland Firth, and five persons were drowned. | think that it may be said we have it this week, both at the 
———tThe disorders that succeeded the amnesty meeting in| Fifth Avenue Theatre and the Grand Opera House. At the 
Dublin on Sanday night were not so serious as at first repre-| former place the season opened on Tuesday, and the houses 
sented. Six policemen were badly and eighteen slightly | so far this week have been brilliant. The house is resplen- 
wounded, and twenty-six rioters were arrested.__-—The In_i dent with beautiful women, and the theatre itself has been 


Twimkleton, principal of the Nuns’ House Seminary. Mr. 
Hind, as Mr. Grewgious, attracted some deserved commenda- 
tion. The gentlemen who played Mr. Sapsea and Mr. 
Honeythunder were not remarkable, nor were the other 
characters that were represented. The play ends with the 
theory that no murder had been committed—false to all prin- 
ciples of art, and scarcely relieving the performance from the 
sombre tone it had exhibited all the way through. 

At the Olympic “ Humpty Dumpty” affords infinite delight 
to the audience nightly gathered; at Booth’s Lotta will ap- 
pear in a new character on Monday; at Wallack’s the “ Prin- 
cess of Trebizonde” is underlined, in which Lydia and her 
fair troupe will appear, and at Niblo’s “ Fritz” is still going, 
greatly to the satisfaction of the spectators. Next Monda 
the Rullmann troupe of ladies will appear at Steinway Hall, 
and the general musical season promises to be very good. 
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SPORTING. 


has scarcely worn off, when we are startled with two or three 
accidents in other phases of sporting life, which may have the 


ing for rowing matches. 
took place on Sept. ist, in which were entered Jack in the 
Green, Viley and Reporter. Viley was the favorite, but with 
Reporter fell at the first obstruction, leaving Jack in the 
Green an easy winner. ‘The rider of Reporter was thrown and 
slightly injured. Hogg, the owner, then assumed the mount, 
and with the old horse safely cleared all the hurdles, but was 
unfortunate in repeating the mishap of his jockey at the last 


| by a remark about the importance of adhering as closely as 


| 


The painful impression produced by the death of Renforth | 


evidently felt sure of his ground, for he prefaced his account 


possible to Scripture language. He then proceeded as fol- | 


lows: And as he passed through the gate of the city, there! 
| looked out upon him two persons appointed for the purpose. 


And he said unto them, *‘T} 2 Xy 
effect on the American Press of discountenancing such pas- | a down. que wg ppc 


times on the same plea of danger they urged as regards train-| gid it a second time. 
At Waterloo, Canada, a hurdle race. 


So they threw 
And he said ‘Do it a second time.” 
And he said, *‘‘ Do it a third time.” 
And they did it a third time; and they did it unto seven 
times ; yea, urto seventy times seven. Last of all the woman 
died also. And they took up of the fragments that were left, 
seven baskets full. 

The feverish state of political feeling in France is mani- 
fested in a pamphlet issued in Paris entitled ‘* Prussia in the 
East.” The writer contends that England is threatened with 


obstruction, and the horse falling on him injared bim fatally. peory- complete ruin than that which has overtaken France, 


He remained unconscious, and death ensued ihe next morning | 
at 7oclock. The jury empanelled on the coroner's inquest | 
expressed an opinion that hurdle races, being so exceedingly | 


dangerous, should be dispensed with. Now we cannot corcur 
in this opinion, as the next step might be to abolish hunting. 


But what we can say in truth is that the hurdles in Canada are 


all too high and stiff for the class of horses eutered in these 
contests. With easier fences that thrill of excitement may be 
wanting, which is always felt when a fellow-creature risks his 
neck, but such a sad conclusion as this to a day's ple asure will 
surely be avoided. 

Then again, there have been several fatal accidents in 
bathing this year, and wiseacres will be found to council us 
never again to go near the water. 
Far better would it be to open more baths and swimming 
schools, and to dispel the ignorance that now exists in the 
popular mind as to this healthful recreation. In the first place, 
even the strongest constitution cannot resist the effect of a 
cold bath immediately after a full meal or when the system is 
heated by violent exertion. ‘The revulsion almost invariably 
brings on an attack of more or less danger. Persons in a 
delicate state of health should only bathe under medical ad- 
vice, and with the first chili after immersion should leave the 
water. Unless inthe company of an expert swimmer it is 
dangerous to bathe in running streams or tidal waters, unless 
ropes or life belts are provided, ‘The sands of the sea and 
the bed of the rivers may vary daily, and the changeable cur. 
rents add immensely to the danger. A short treatise con- 
taining useful hints on these and kindred subjects should be 
distributed to every school throughout the Jand. 

Boating accidents have happily been few in this country, 
but according tothe last accounts, between forty and fifty 
lives were lost in one week on the coast of England through 
the capsizing of boats end yachts, and vet we do not find that 
the English Press advocates a cessation of this fascinating 
pastime. That is not its mission. It ought, on the contrary, 
to foster and encourage healthy, invigorating recreation, and 
to insist that every. man be strengthened by practice and ex- 
perience to overcome the danger to be found in field, turf and 
water sports. Athletic pastimes are already at too far an ebb 
in this country, and if the advice of the newspapers be fol- 
lowed, the only manly exhibition Americans will make in the 
future will be to drink soda and cocktails, while eighteen of 
their unfortunate countrymen contend during the heated term 
in their so-called national game. 





THE SARATOGA REGATTA 


The Saratoga season will be brought to a brilliant close with 
the Regatta that takes place on the Lake to-day and on Mon- 
day. ‘The centre point of interest is the four-oared race, for 
which the Taylor-Winship, the Biglin and the Ward crews are 
almost equal favorites, while the ‘lyne crew are scarcely men- 
tioned in the betting. ‘The men have been eagerly scanned at 
their practice, and perhaps owing to a natural prejudice, the 
Ward crew have enlisted the most sympathy from their athletic 
appearance and the steady graceful manuer in which they do 
their work. In admitting theirclaims, we must however point 
out thet it is only in a close contested race that these attributes 
can be fairly tested, (nd in such a question of skill, endurance 
and pluck, neither the Nova Scotian nor American crews 
will, we believe, find themselves first at the finish. ‘The 
single seull race that takes place on Monday will be the most 
exciting contest that has ever occurred, embracing as it 
will such perfect oarsmen as Kelly, Chambers, Saddler, Bag- 
nall, Coulter, Wards, Biglin and others. How many wilo are 
at the race will think of the best man of all, whose untimely 
end has created sucha sad impression both here and in Eng- 
land? We were pleased to see that the officers and men of 
the Royal fleet at Halifax raised nearly five hundred pounds 
for poor Renforth’s widow. A christian deed nobly done. 


a 
FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Fort Saint Julien, at Metz, is to be rechristened by its pre- 
sent proprietors, and will henceforth be known as Fort Moltke. 
The Francaise adds that the inscription under one of the 
bastions, ‘Commenced under the reign of Napoleon IIL, in 
1867,” will he continued inthe German language, and will 
read on, ‘‘in order to beard Prussia, and was finished by 
Germany, in 1871, for German safety and glory.” 

The last mail brought very bad news from Panda, the isle 
of spices. The prospect of a fine crop has totally disappeared. 
Bad weather, which lasted six weeks, has damaged the nut- 
meg trees enormously. The whole crop fell in an unripe state 
off the trees. ‘The damage amounts to more than half a mil- 
lion of guilders. ‘The trees are so injured that they will want 
more than a year to recover, so that there is but a very small 
chance that the next crop will be satisfactory. 

According to the Bonapartist organ, the Avenir Liberal, the 
Emperor Napoleon was unwilling that his exile should com 
pletely deprive the poor of Paris of the gifts he was accus- 


This is simply childish. | 


and he hints that her only salvation is to be found in an alliance 
with France. Bismarck, in an alliance with Russia, would 
obtain possession of Trieste and Antwerp, while Russia would 
| occupy Hindostan. Indeed, he says a treaty to that effect has 
| already been signed. 


Accerding to the Cologne Gazette, the Prince de Joinville 
refused recently to become a candidate for the Presidency of 
\the French Republic as a short cut to the throne. ‘* But,” 
| said the Prince, ‘‘if I wereking, I should know how to govern 
well, The means are very simple. I would have a Constita- 
| tion of two articles; the first article should enact that every 
|Frenchman should be a functionary; the second that every 
| Fienchman, on reaching the age of five, should be decorated.” 
The annual games of the New York Caledonian Club, took 
|place on Thursday, at Jones's Woods. More than twenty 
thousand people were present, and the pipers were on hand 
with their instruments. ‘The whole entertainment was a suc- 
cess. The games were of the usual varied character. In the 
evening the club had a banquet at their rooms. 

Sir John Lubbock, in his observatious of the Indians of 
South Amertca, gives a curious trait in some of the tribes. 
He says that the kiss which we think so natural is unknown to 
some of them. ‘There are some who stand positively in fear 
of it. When one attempts to embrace them they regard it as 
evidence of a desire to eat them, as a mode of testing them. 


A correspondent of the Independance Belge at Geneva gives 
an account of the reception which a foreigner, who was sup- 
posed to be the Emperor Napoleon, met with in that town on 
the 10th ult. He was insulted by the crowd as he drove 
through the streets in a basket carriage ; potatoes and stones 
were thrown at him, and when he alighted at an unpretending 
inn the people remained outside clamorous until ten o'clock at 
night, and then threatened to break the windows of the 
house. One respectable-looking young woman evensuggested 
that the visitor should be thrown into the lake. It seems that 
the stranger was really a Belgian gentleman, formerly Mayor 
of Brussels, who had come to the city on a scientific visit. 
It was his intention to stay some time, but owing to the 
treatment to which he was subjected, he left on Friday morn- 
ing by an early train. 





ABOUT TOWN. 


There is a hum of busy preparation throughout the city, as 
|the time approaches for the opening of a brilliant season. 
| Already with the advent of cool autumnal weather, the crowds 
| of pleasure seekers are returning to their haunts, and although 
many of our wealthy classes will coutinue at their country 
seats until the first nip of frost, the world of elegance and 
beauty is already fairly represented in the metropolis. ‘lhe 
theatres and concert-rooms are thronged nightly with fashion- 
able audiences, and other plans are daily evolved for the 
amusement of every class of the community during the fall 
and winter season, Chief among these are the English opera 
troupe, to be followed by the Italians, so called, we suppose, 
because there will be scarcely an Italian among them, But 
| then, call Nilsson by any other name, and she is just as sweet, 
and Capoul is the most sympathetic singer on the French 
stage, combining a charming voice with an intensity and 
grace of dramatic action that will speedily make him a great 
|favorite here. Then we are promised German opera with 
| Wachtel and Lichtmayer, and it must be owned that the 
| orchestra and chorus receive more careful attention on the 
| German than on the Italian stage, and there are mat.y operas 
{whose beauties are greatly enhanced by better training in 
| these important branches of operatic representation. There 
| is a talk too of opera bouffe, but we do not see as yet where it 
| is to be housed, unless it returns to its elegant quarters at the 
| Grand Opera House, now crowded with the admirers of the 
|romantic drama. Mr. and Mrs. Bandmann have inaugurated 
| the season very successfuly, and we predict a brilliant season 
lif the lessees can combine under their management sterling 
{and attractive plays well mounted and supported by a good 
|company. Then we have the Fifth Avenne, which under 
| Daly's g nt has b the prettiest and most attrac- 
| tive bijou of a theatre in New York. At Niblo’s Sothern will 
make his appearance after years of absence, and the Olympic 
will offer a superb setting to the drolleries of ‘‘ Humpty 
| Dumpty.” The Fourteenth Street Theatre is to be almost re- 
built, and will open under Fechter’s management, and this 
will be one of the most memorable events of the season, as 
we predict that Fechter and Fechter only, will turn the for- 
tunes of that house. At Booth’s we shall have tragedy, and 
last but that should be first, is Wallack’s, which, without 
exception, can claim the best company combined with all the 
accessories of the scenic art, that is to be found in any country 
where the Anglo Saxon tongue is spoken, Of the minor 
theatres we shall speak at a future period, but if the present 
mania continues, New York will soon surpass London and 
Paris in {the number, the elegance and the variety of its 
| theatres. 














| As may naturally be supposed, the revival of business during 


tomed to make to them on the 15th of Angust. He therefore- | the week has been of a marked character, and although the 


distributed a large amount of relief in the poorer districts of 
the city, through certain charitable associations which he 
honors with his confidence. 


‘* The Island of St. Helena,” writes a correspondent to the | 
London papers, ‘‘ was visited on the 25th, 26th and 27th of} j 
July by most disastrous floods, caused by incessant heavy rains. | 


They resembled waterspouts. ‘Two lives were lost, aud very 
serious accidents to limbs and property have occurred. 
hundred of the inhabitants have been washed out of their 
homesteads, and most of them have lost everything. Through 
the humanity of the senior control officer, they have been 
housed at the Jamestown Barracks. Great damage has been 
done to property, both public and private. Our roads are 
destroyed ; houses are washed away or utterly gutted. We 
shall have to beg for assistance from without.” 


called upon to give an account of the death of Jezebel. He 


Five | of their bijouterie. 


| greatest interest is manifested as to the fashions that are to 
| rule during the season, but little change as yet is to be per- 
ceived in its decrees. ‘The jewelry stores have also been well 
patronized, the introduction of so many charming varieties of 
ear-rings and brooches in plain gold, having given an immense 
impetus to this branch of trade. ‘'he New York jewellers are 
becoming as famous as those of Bond street or the Palais 
Royal for the richness of the gems and the elegance of design 
There is always something novel and 
attractive to be found, especially at ‘Tiffany's, where is now to 


| be seen one of the most curious stones in its most perfect 
| form and color. 
| and are now very fashionable across the water. 
| the stone assumes a variety of tints perfectly bewildering to 
| the comprehension, but as nearly as possible approximating to 
| the changing hues of a cat's eye, It 1s certainly a very curious 
An Oxford student, in being examined for bis degree, was | 


These cat's eyes are imported from Ceylon, 
At every turn 


addition to the lapidaries collection, but naturally has not the 


| intrinsic value of the higher class of gems, 








And they | 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


The Committee of the London Common Council appointed 
to consider the subject, have agreed to a report recommend- 
ing that the Corporation should accept the gift of Columbia 
Market from the Baroness Burdett Coutts, upon the under- 
standing that if, after ten years’ trial, it is not successful, 
they shall be at liberty to appropriate the site to some other 
purpose, 

A correspondent of the Scotsman says that about fifty Ja- 
panese are now pursuing their studies in London. Some are 
studying international law, and others medicine or equally 
difficult branches of science. The extraordinary aptitude for 
the acquisition of knowledge which many of these young 
men display renders the task of teaching them a pleasure to 
the professors of University College, while their personal 
conduct commands general respect. 

During the session which has just closed seven members of 
the House of Commons died, viz., Mr. Charles Buxton, 48 
gos of age; Mr. Davison, Judge-Advocate-General, 45; Mr. 

. Howes, 58; Colonel Leslie, 49; Mr. Meynell-Ingram, 51; 
Mr. Pollard-Urquhart, 56; and Mr. Sidebottom, 46. The 
average age of the deceased members is 50. Since the beginning 
of the year there have been, from various causes, twenty elec- 
tions, and the members returned may be classified as 9 
Liberals, 9 Conservatives, and 2 Nationalists. The Conserva- 
tives have gained seats at Durham, Hereford, and Newry, 
while the Liberals won one at Stalybridge. The seat in East 
Surrey is the only one which is now vacant. The following 
seven peers have died:—Earl of Aylesford, 46; Lord Ber- 
ners, 71; Lord Dormer, 81; Lord Hastings, 49; Earl of 
Kingston, 40; Lord Plunket, 77; Marquis of Westmeath, 85. 
The average age of the deceased peers is 64. 


Sir Thomas Henry has given his decision at Bow-street in 
an application against a newspaper on a charge of libel. Mr. 
Poland, with several sisters of mercy and surgeons who at- 
tend the Small-pox Hospital at Hampstead, asked for sum- 
monses against the proprietor and publisher of the Zeho. It 
was alleged, according to Mr. Poland's application, that an 
article appeared in the eho on the 3rd of July headed 
“Small-pox Hospitals; from our special commissioner,” in 
which it was imputed that a child treated for small-pox had 
been so sadly neglected that it had lost its sight. Sir Thos. 
Henry said that he had considered the case, and had carefully 
read the article. He was of opinion that there was not snffi- 
cient cause for the institution of a criminal prosecution 
against the newspaper for libel. Where there was a matter 
of public interest, a public journal had a perfect right to 
comment freely upon the circumstance, providing that it did 
not do so maliciously, and he thought that there was no pre- 
tence whatever for imputing malice in this instance. He 
considered that there was not enough to put the publisher of 
the paper upon his trial on a criminal charge, and refused the 
application. 

Mr. Church, the Rector of woetey, in Somersetshire, has 
accepted the deanery of St. Paul’s. Mr. Church, after a dis- 
tinguished career at the University of Oxford, took his de- 
gree in first-class honors in 1836, and shortly afterwards 
became Fellow of Oriel, at that time one of the most coveted 
distinctions in the University. In 1854 Mr. Churcli pub- 
lished a volume of essays, which stamped him at once as one 
of the most cultivated scholars and one of the most graceful 
writers of the day. Two of the essays in the volume are a 
review of Anselm’s life, and have since been expanded into 
a “ Life of St. Anselm,” and published as a separate volume. 
Three years ago Mr. Church published a volume of university 
sermons on the relations between Christianity and civiliza- 
tion, which have attracted a good deal of attention. 

The tourists are beginning to pour into London. In their 
transit through the metropolis, the Exhibition is havin 
splendid attendances every day, notwithstanding the heat of 
the weather. Such has been the great financial success of 
the Exhibition that it has been resolved that in 1872 the sea- 
son tickets to the general public shall be reduced to two 
guineas each, instead of three guineas, as at present. Apropos 
of the Exhibition, one of the most wonderful of the inven- 
tions there is nothing else than a clock facing the Exhibition- 
road, designed by Mr. Whiteside Cook, of the Inner Temple. 
It is driven by water power, and requires no winding. A 
continual supply of water at the rate of four gallons per 
hour is all that is necessary. The clock is equivalent to an 
eight-day church clock. The works are very simple, and an 
economy of 50 per cent. is said to be effected in the cost of 
manufacture. 


The Earl of Durham has decided to erect a memorial, near 
Lambton Castle, to his late wife, who was a daughter of the 
Duke of Abercorn. Designs for a noble cross, founded on 
the proportions of one of the celebrated crosses of Monaster- 
boice, have been prepared, and the work is to be executed by 
Trish sculptors in Dublin. The cross itself will measure 20 
feet in height and nearly six feet across the arms, and con- 
sist of one single stone. The limestone quarries of Balina- 
sloe will furnish a monolith of these extraordinary dimen- 
sions. 

The class list of the Cambridge Examination for 
Women has just been published, and shows that of 
the 127 candidates who entered 20 withdrew before the ex- 
amination commenced, and 35 failed to satisfy the examiners 
in group A. Forty-eight have passed group A for the first 
time, 25 of them in honors, and three mere have passed a 
second time in religious knowledge, and two in English lan- 
guage and literature. Forty-three have passed in group B, 
of whom 15 are in the honor classes; five in group C (mathe- 
matics), two in second class honcrs; 11 in group D (moral 
sciences), of whom six are in honors; four in group E 
(natural science), one in second class honors ; and six in group 
F (art). The scholarship of £40, oflered by the Committee 
for the Cambridge Lectures for Women to the best candidate 
in moral science (group D), has been awarded to a lady who 
passed, at the Cambridge centre, in the first class, with special 
distinction in logic. 

The coroner's inquiry into the Stowmarket explosion was 
resumed on Saturday morning the 19th. On Friday evidence 
was given establishing the identity of several of the persons 
killed by the explosion. Mr. Saunders Trotman, manager of 
the works was examined. He said there was rather less than 
five tons of gun-cotton in each of the three magazines at the 
time of the occurrence. The company has lately been manu- 
facturing gun-cotton largely for the Government. He con- 
tended that the rules of the licence granted to the company 
had generally been adhered to. The explosion he believed 
was caused by the sun’s heat. Professor Bloxam had declined 








to undertake an analysis of the sample of gun-cotton taken 
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from the works. Nothing had been heard from Dr. Russell, 
who had also been applied to make the analysis. Chemists 
had consequently yet to be selected. Professor Abel denied 
that he was a shareholder in the Gun-Cotton Company, 
although the company paid him a royalty for gun-cotton 
made under his patent, except for cotton sold to Government. 
Mr. Trotman proceeded to amend his evidence on some par- 
ticulars. In answer to further questions, he said it was Gov- 
ernment cotton which showed impurity a fortnight since. 
The ground of his confidence in the cotton stored in the 
magazine was its having sustained the chemical tests. Again, 
anything wrong would be sure to display itself in the drying 
process. He would rather not, on further reflection, attribute 
the explosion to solar heat. He had no substantial theory 
on the subject. 

There were 117 public Acts passed in the late session, 206 
local and 11 private statutes. The numbers in the preceding 
year were—public 112, local 177, and private 4. The late 
session commenced on the 9th of February, and ended on the 
21st of August. 


As regards the returns of the present harvest, Mr. Sander- 
son,a well-known statistician, thus writes: I estimate the 
wheat yield at 22 bushels per acre, or eight bushels under 
average, or, as compared with recent years, eight bushels per 
acre under the yield of last year, two bushels per acre under 
the crop of 1860, 14 bushels short of the great crop of 1868, 
and about equal to the crop of 1867; or, to take the aggregate 
yield, and assuming that the area under wheat will be equal 
to that of last year, the results are as follows :—In the year 
1868, 1644 million qrs.; in the year 1869, 12 million qrs.; in 
the year 1870,13 million qrs.; and in the year 1871, 91¢ 
million qrs. 

The language of the Admiralty minute in reference to the 
stranding of the Agincourt is very emphatic. It was, say 
“my lords,” clearly the result of “great negligence.” The 

rimary cause of the disaster was “the unsafe course steered 
the squadron in obedience to the signal from the flagship.” 
Their lordships express deep regret, but, at the same time, 
feel'it their duty to “ mark their sense of the grave default” 
of Vice-Admiral Wellesley by directing him to strike his 
flag. Rear-Admiral Wilmot is censured with equal severity, 
and superseded, as are also Captain Wells and others of the 
officers. 

The foot and mouth disease is spreading rapidly through 
North Lancashire and in some parts of Cheshire, and there is 
no doubt in the minds of farmers that this contagious and 
dangerous disease was introduced from Ireland. Great efforts 
are being made to stamp it out. 


Sacred drama in Barrow is a very grave mistake. They 
have been imitating the German nonsense that has been over- 
written about. The Barrow amateurs got up “ Joseph and 
his Brethren.” The amateur actors turned the whole aflair 
into a burlesque, which tickled the auditors popey é and 
actually elicited roars of laughter. Through all this the un 
conscious amateurs gravely and painfully plodded along, 
until the house was brought down with a ringitig cheer and 
intense merriment at what ought to have been a climax of 
thrilling ey pe meeting of Joseph and his aged 
father. In truth the ludicrous antics of “ Joseph” were too 
much for human nature to bear, and the sight of the house 
at this time was something extraordinary. The spectacle of 
all the motley “ brethren,” each with his bran-new staff and 
his house-wife’s meal-bag over his shoulder, slowly passing in 
Indian file before a lively bit of Italian scenery, na dismally 
chanting “ There's no place like home,” was truly a sight to 
remember. 

One of the most important provisions in the new Metro- 
polis Water Act is that for securing a constant supply. At 
the expiration of eight months from the passing of the Act 
every ey shall, when required so to do, furnish “a 
constant supply of pure and wholesome water sufficient for 
the domestic purposes of the inhabitants.” The water is to 
be laid on at such pressure as will cause it to reach the top 
story of the highest houses. 

An apparatus has been patented by Mr. James Hayman, 
of Kennington, for saving life at fires occurring in dwelling- 
houses ; it is provided that inmates of upper floors shall pass 
along the front of the burning house to adjoining buildings, 
instead of, as heretofore, being at once lowered to the ground, 
an expedient which is often rendered dangerous by the 
flames issuing from the lower windows. 


An extensive fire broke out on Aug. 26 in one of the large 
warehouses situated on the Custom House Quay, Lower 
Thames-street, London. At one time the custom house was 
in danger, and property to the value of £1,000,000 stérling 
was saved only by the promptitude of some of the officials. 


From the report of the Postmaster-General it appears that 


127,000 in Ireland. During the quarter ended 81st December 
the newspapers circulated through the post are estimated to 
have been about 22,500,000, as against 20,000,000 in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1869. There were 862,722.000 letters de- 
livered last year, 108,668,000 newspapers, book, and pattern 
packets; money orders issued to the amount of £19,993,987, 
and £15,099,104 deposited in the post office savings banks by 
1,183,153 depositors. The number of registered letters passing 
through the post rose from 2,727,763 in 1860 to 3,005,994 in 
1870, and of these the number lost was twelve altogether. 
There was also an increase in the number of valentines. The 
total number passing through the London offices is estimated 
to have risen from 1,448,841 in 1869 to 1,545,755 in 1870, and 
the number posted in London from 1,241,864, to 1,306,201. In 
London alone during the past year about 10,565,000 yards of 
string were used for tying up the letters for the country, and 
about 17,637)bs. of sealing wax for securing the bags in 
which the letters were contained, the bags in uSe being about 
700,000 in number. In England and Wales the quantity of 
ink supplied for impressing postmarks on letters, and for 
obliterating postage stamps was about four tons, and the 
number of forms employed, exclusive of anything in the 
nature of a book, amounted! to 20,692,800 any weeks are 
not likely to elapse before the new series of postal rates will 
come into operation. The abolition of the half-ounce as the 
weight of a letter now conveyed under a penny stamp will 
be unanimously hailed as a boon by the writing public. The 
rates for letters and parcels under the new tariff will be as 
follows :—ot exceeding 1oz.,1d.; above loz., but not ex- 
ceeding 20z., 14d. ; 40z., 2d.; 60z., 24d. ; 80z., 8d. ; 100z., 34d. ; 
120z., 4d. No letter or parcel to exceed 120z. in weight. No 
alteration is proposed in the postage on book packets; but 
patterns and samples, the special rates for which are to be 
abolished, will be transmitted under the rates and regulations 
on letters and parcels. 


— 


The London Daily News expresses its gladness at being 
able to state, on the best authority, that Mr. Bright’s health 
— the hope that he will be able to return to his Par- 
iamentary duties next session, as completely restored to 
mental and physical vigor as was the case after the illness of 
similar character and duration whieh befel him fifteen years 
ago. 


SCOTLAND. 


Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
with their family, are expected to arrive at Abergeldie Castle 
on or about the 14th September. 

The Right Hon. Sir Edward Thornton, K. C. B., British 
Minister at Washington, was sworn one of Her Majesty's 
Privy Council at Balmoral, and afterwards arrived in Edin- 
burgh, on a visit to his brother-in-law, Mr. Kenmure Mait- 
land, Brunstane House. 

Messrs. Caird and Co., of Greenock, have taken a contract to 
build a very large steamer, of great power, for the Inman 
line. This steamer will be of fully 5,000 tons English Cus- 
toms measurement, and with two other boats building by 
Messrs. Tod and McGregor, will make an aggregate of 15,000 
tons in hands of builders for this Company’s mail service. 

The “home-coming” of the Princess Louise and the Mar- 
quis of Lorne, for which immense preparations had been 
made at Inverary, was deprived of much of its anticipated 
splendor 4 the absenco of the Queen and by the bad wea- 
ther. The Princess and Marquis arrived on Wednesday after- 
noon, the 23d, in the Duke of Argyll’s yacht, and were most 
enthusiastically received. The weather was cloudy and un- 
settled, but there were occasional gleams of sunshine. The 
town was decorated with flags, and all the yachts and steam- 
ers in the bay were dressed. The streets were lined with 
visitors. The arrival of the yacht was signalled by a royal 
salute. The Princess and her husband landed amidst great 
cheering, and were received by the Duke and Duchess of 
Argyll, Earl and Countess Percy, Earl Granville, and others. 
At the castle the wife of the provost offered her Royal High- 
nessa bouquet, and addresses were presented from the town 
council and the county of + = hese were acknowledged 
in a suitable manner by the Marquis of Lorne. The town 
council said, in their address: “ We desire toexpress our con- 
tinued attachment to the house of Argyll, and the joy and 
satisfaction we feel in the happy alliance which has been 
formed between the Royal family and that illustrious house 
in whose prosperity we have ever rejoiced, and of whose 
actions we have always had such good cause to be proud. 
That your —e and the Marchioness may be long spared 
to possess every blessing which this world can afford, and 
enjoy the affectionate regards of all classes of this com- 
munity, is our earnest wish and prayer.” After the recep- 
tion of the addresses, the Princess distributed the prizes to 
the successful competitors in a volunteer shooting match 
which had taken place at Lochgilphead the day before. Sub- 
sequently a splendid claymore was presented to the Marquis 
from the Argyle and Bute brigade, of which he is lieutenant- 
colonel; and Sir Donald Campbell, on behalf of the Clan 
Campbell, conveyed to her Royal Highness the pearl and 
diamond necklace, which is of the value of £1,400, and had 
been subscribed for by 1,100 persons of all ranks. Her Royal 
Highness read a graceful reply, in which she said she accepted 
the gift from the members of Clan Campbell as a token which 
she should treasure that she might call herself their clans- 
woman. There was a grand dinner party at the castle, and 
the town was illuminated. 


The Glasgow Star says that during the time that the Mar- 
= and the Marchioness of Lorne stayed in the Queen’s 

otel, the streets and square adjoining were densely crowded. 
A few minutes before six o'clock the Marquis presented him- 
self atone of the windows of the hotel, where he remained 
three or four minutes bowing to the cheering crowd. The 
Princess also came forward alone, and bowed just before 
coming down to thefcarriage. The male portion of the 
crowd uncovered their heads, but there was one individual 
who rendered himself conspicuous by remaining uncovered. 
This roused the indignation of the bystanders, who took off 
the hat of the disloyal subject, pitched it about the square for 
half an hour, and finally stuck it in the hand of the statue of 
Sir Robert Peel, to the great amusement of the crowd, who 
laughed lustily and long. After the celebrated statesman had 
contemptuously exhibited the hat for some time as a warning 
to like offenders “ in all time coming,” he renounced it to a 
couple of policemen, who took it into custody, with the view 
of delivering it to the owner when he should turn up to 
claim it. 

The death of Mr. Giles Loder is announced. It is stated 
that he had amassed a fortune of three millions sterling. His 
age was eighty-four. a the other deaths announced 


Normal Schools, where he greatly distinguished himself. He 
afterwards entered the University of Edinburgh where he 
also distinguished himself, — in the study of metaphy- 
sics and moral Gane, and obtained some of the highest 
honors of the University. He was for two years Professor 
Calderwood’s class assistant. He also studied in the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, where he was a pupil of the eminent 
Professor Zeller. About this time last year he received the 
appointment of Professor of Logic and Moral Philosophy in 
the McGill College, Montreal. He was about thirty years of 
age. 





IRELAND. 


The visit to Ireland of the Comte de Flavigny was con- 
verted by the Nationalists into a political demonstration. At 
the dinner in the Exhibition Palace, the key to the preva- 
lent sentiment was such a shout as “ Three p Roe for Fonte- 
noy.” The demeanor of the French visitors was calm and 
their language discreet, but the company were of the most 
extreme order of “ Nationalists,” although the tickets pro- 
fessed to have been sold at £1 each. When Mr. John Martin 
spoke of the chieftains who had ruled Ireland for a thou- 
sand years, the words were saluted with the cry, “ We will 
have them back again.” Mr. Martin added, “ We think the 
efforts made by the Irish people yesterday, under circumstan- 
ces in which few other people perhaps would have been suc- 
cessful, to show honor, love, respect, undying friendship to 
the representatives of France, are sufficient to show our feel- 
ings. Our honored guests know how much military display, 
the dash of cavalry, the blaze of uniforms, the precision that 
accompanies such is requisite for an effective demonstration 
—they know how much such an event can be aided by mili- 
tary and police (groans, and cries of “ The Pheenix Park”)— 
they will see that “7 have been received in Ireland by the 





people alone. I will merely mention that Ireland is no 


master of its own army or police. (Hisses.) The —_e and 
the police of Ireland are the masters of the Irish people. I 
only mention this to heighten the effect in the minds of our 

ests of the reception —_ received.” The Rev. Father 
Favelle said:—* The ties which bound France and Ireland 
would never be severed. They were attachments arisin 
from the many struggles in which Irish and French hac 
fought side by side in defence of Irish and French freedom. 
He did not forget Killala or Castlebar. The memories of these 
events would never die in Irish bosoms a3 they never could 
in Irish history—they animated the Irish people in showing 
their sympathy with France.” (Cheers.) The speaker con- 
cluded by shouting “ God save Irelund,” which caused tre- 
mendous applause. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill wrote a letter to one of the carpenters 

on strike in Dublin, who had asked his advice as to the course 
the workmen should take. Mr. Mill’s correspondent stated 
in his letter that one of the employers had offered to re-en- 
gage his men at the old rate of 5s. per day and a participation 
in the profits of the establishment, guaranteeing that the in- 
crease of their wages by this arrangement should be greater 
than that demanded—6d. per day. He added, “ Sacha sys- 
tem the men won't understand, and consequently will not 
accept.” Mr. Mill, who dates from Lucerne, replied—‘ It is 
aMicuit for any one who is not on the spot and acquainted 
with local feelings and the characters of individuals to advise 
in the matter in which you ask my opinion. My impression 
is, however, in favor of trying the experiment of the partici- 
pation of the workpeople in profits—what is now called in- 
dustrial partnership. That system appears to me both a 
great improvement in itself and the road to something still 
better hereafter. You say that the terms offered would far 
exceed the advance in wages which has been demanded. If 
this be so, as a strike, when it does not prove a failure, gene- 
rally ends in a compromise, this kind of compromise seems to 
be the most favorable to the operative.” 
The Liverpool Mercury says:—We are able to state on most 
excellent authority—that of Mr. Alderman Purdon, ex-Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, and proprietor of the Jrish Farmer's Gazette 
—that the reports as to the extent of the potato crop blight 
in Ireland are very much exaggerated. From what we learn 
from another trustworthy source, we believe that the crop 
will, generally speaking, be a good one. 

In our last issue we made mention of a series of frauds on 
English banks by three well-dressed persons, who passed as 
Americans from the United States, by means of clever] 
altered drafts taken out in Irish banks. Since those frauds 
became known the gang have again made a large haul by 
means of an altered order from the Bank of Ireland, Dublin, 
upon the Bank of England. This order, originally taken 
out for a small sum, was cleverly altered and made to appear 
for £3,000. Armed with a letter of introduction (either true 
or false) from a respectable banking firm in Dublin, one of 
the sharpers induced the Ulster Banking Company, Belfast, 
to honor the order by a payment of £1,000 cash, a draft on 
the City of Glasgow Bank for £1,000, and a deposit receipt 
for £963. The £1,000 cash, in Ulster Banking Company's 
notes, were changed, chiefly in a well-known bullion office in 
Liverpool, and the restin Dublin. It is supposed that one or 
more of the party left there for America on Tuesday last, but 
there is reason to believe that all have not departed, 





BRITISH AMERICA. 


Kingston will have a first-class regatta during the Fair 
week. 

The Lisgar House is the name of a fine new hotel abou 
being opened in St. Thomas. 

The shipments of oil from Petrolia station for the week 
ending 30th August were 7,658 gallons. 
A Quebec undertaker has a large silver-mounted coffin 
carried round the streets as an advertisement. 


A few days since Mr. W. H. Lane, of South Bay, Prince 
Edward County, was engaged in loading rails upon a wagon 
from a pile, he was bitten by a rattlesnake which had taken 
refuge among the rails. The venomous reptile adhered with 
such tenacity that in his eftords to free it from him Mr. Lane 
thtew it some ten feet. By the prompt application of reme- 
dies the effects of the deadly poison thus inflicted from the 
snake was so far neutralized as to cause little inconvenience 
beyond a slightly ee swelling, from which he sufters but 
little at present. The rattlesnake was quickly dispatched 
after the occurrence, and was found to contain 9 rattles. 

The Sarnia Canadian says: Oil matters at Petrolia are not 
so brisk, but business generally good. The operations of the 


: ) Crude Oil Association, making the difference of one dollar 

the post cards circulating through the postoffices of the Uni-| during the week is that of Professor George Forbes, which | per barrel in the price of crude for export less than that sold 

f ted Kingdom during one weck are found to number about | t0ok place at Coupar-Angus. . It is scarcely twelve years|for home use, it is feared, will have the effect of placing an 
1,668,000—1,374,000 in England, 167,000 in Scotland, and | since he left the hand-loom in Coupar-Angus for the Glasgow | inferior oil on the market. 


The export refiner takes about 60 
per cent. out of the crude, and then runs off some 15 per cent. 
which is pressed on this market. As the home consumption 
refiners have to pay $2,50 per barrel against $1,50 for export, 
they cannot compete, and are therefore refining their best oils 
for the export firms, and selling their inferior oil in this mar- 
ket. The production for last week has been about 10,000 
barrels; the shipments about the same. The Clement well 
has had to succumb to Peter Taylor’s. The latter now num- 
bers about 200 barrels per day; while the former averages 
between 30 and 40 per day. Mr. Clement has struck another 
very good well, estimated at between 25 and 30 barrels. 
Lands dull, with no inquiry, expect for inside lots. 

The Witness, speaking of the R. C. Cathedral at Montreal, 
says: “ We have now rising amongst ourselves an ecclesias- 
tical edifice which, in many respects, will, we believe, be 
worthy to compare with the medieval cathedrals to which 
we have just referred. We allude to the new St. Peter’s Ca- 
thedral, whose massive walls may be seen over the lofty 
fence on Cemetery street. Even in their present mere frag- 
mentary state, they strike the beholder with something like 
awe at their vastness and strength. Their rugged yeu grand 
contour manifests how imposing will be the finished building, 
just as a mutilated torso shows how noble was the perfect 
statue. The walls are of dark Montreal lime stone, left rough, 
except the facade facing towards Dorchester street, which is 
of a hghter stone, and polished with the chisel. A moment’s 

into the interior gives some idea of the vastness of the 
uture Canadian St. Peter’s, which, huge as it is, is only a di- 
minished copy of that at Rome. Seldom has a building of 
such pretensions and positive yy = proceeded so far with 
so little notice. Comparative ly few residents in Montreal 
have seen it, though it is a considerable time since the founda- 
tions were laid, and hundreds of summer visitors leave the 
city without seeing this stupendous work, which is already 





one of our most noteworthy sights.” 
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KOUNTZE BROTHERS, | 
14 WALL STREET. 


VERMILYE «& CO., 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 


MARX & CO., 
14 WALL ST. 





BARTON & ALLEN, 
40 BROAD STREET. 


JAY COOKE & Co., 
20 WALL STREET, and 41 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 








HENRY CLEWS «& CO., 
32 WALL STREET. 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
18 WALL STREET. ° 








MORTON. BLISS «& CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 


JOHN BLOODGOOD « Co., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 


WETHERBEE & WATSON, 
52 EXCHANGE PLACE. 
WILLARD. MARTIN & 
BACH, 
11 BROAD STREET. 








' 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
11 NASSAU STREET. 





FREDERIC OGDEN, 
NO. 2 EXCHANGE COURT. 








CHICACO BANKERS. 


A. Cc. & O7. F. BADGER. 








CHARLESTON BANKERS. 





A. Cc. KAUFFMAN. 








FINANCE AND TRADE, 


Watt Srreet, Fripay P, M., Sept. 8, 1871. 

Beyond a few speculative turns in some of 
the leading stocks securities, affairs in 
Wall street continue in a quiescent state. 
There are however signs of a revival of busi- 
ness Within a short interval of time, and from 
present appearances, it would seem probable 
that the Fall Campaign will open with an 
advance in prices, although no movement 
has as yet been made by the cliques that can 
betray their future operations. 

Gold is almost entirely in the hands of a 
very strong combination who could put the 


premium to 20 to-morrow, if they chose so to | 88 


do; as it is we quote it at 1133g@11353 with 
easy rates for both lenders and borrowers. 
Foreign Exchange is weak and dull at 10814 
@% for 60 days Prime Bankers, and 109@14 
for short sight. Were the gold market notin 
so exceptional a ition, we might expect, 
at these rates, gold to be reshipped from 
Europe to this country. In any case we be- 
lieve it would be a good speculation, if it 
could be sold in this market at sellers option 
15 days. Money has commanded a shade 
better price, —_— 8 percent. Commercial 
discounts are at @61g per cent. Stocks 
are pretty firmly held, as are also all the Gov- 
ernment Securities. 

The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions : 










Sept. 1. Sept. 8. 
American Gold........... 112%@ — 1134@ -- 
Del. Lack. & Western.... 109%@109% —- @-— 
RT re re 314%@ — A @— 
Erie preferred .......... 3 @— 6 @ 70 
SSE 130 @130% 1314 @132% 
Iilinois Central.......... 1355 @ — 137%@140 
Lake Shore........ 11234g@112% 113%@114 
Michigan Central. . . 121 — 120344 
N. Y. Central and H 9Y~@ 99% 102% @102% 
N. Y. C. & H. Scri . De@ Wig 96 5) 
Northwestern. ..... R2X@ 73 72%@ 73 
Northwestern pref....... V2R@ 9% M4 @WY 
Ohio and Mississippi... 46%@ — 1i4@W — 
Pacific Mail 4 @ 
Tie adie wris dune 1233 @123% 
Rock Island 1114%@l11 
ass s00cees 115% @116 
i  (<' 64.55@ 645, 
St. Paul preferred 834@ 83 
Union Pacif . 334@ 33% 
Wabash and W 67%@ — 
Western Union @— 
Express 8745@ 88 
Ameri Merchs’ Union Ox@ — 
U. 8. Express 59%@ — 
Wells, Fargo 4 @ 57 








The amount of National currency, of old 
issues, now outstanding is in round numbers 
$395,000,000. Of this amount it is estimated 
that from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 will never 


be presented for redemption, the notes hav- 
ing been worn out, destroyed by fire, or other- 
wise lost, and although it will remain upon 
the books as an indebtedness of the Govern- 
ment, will never be demanded of the first 
issue or demand notes. Of the first issue, 
$95,456 are yet outstanding, and it is a very 
rare thing that a note of this issue is now 
seen. Of the first issue of fractional cur- 
rency, $4,413,000 are yet outstanding, nine- 
tenths of which has probably been lost or de- 
stroyed Jong since. Of the second issue of 
fractional currency, $3,218,000, and of the 
third issue $5,229,000 are yet outstanding, a 
large portion of which, it is estimated, has 
been destroyed. Inafter years, Congress will 
probably pass an act striking this indebted- 
ness from the books, as the notes cannot be 
presented for redemption, but the amount 
must remain as against the Government until 
such an act shall be passed. The circulation 
of the present issue of fractional currency is 
25,536,000. The present issue of legal ten- 
der notes is $356,000,000. 


The appointment of Messrs. Clews, Habicht 
and Co., as fiscal agents for the United States 
Government in London, has been very favora- 
bly received in financial circles. Their;duties 
will consist in receiving and disbursing all mo- 
neys involved in_the \diplomatic and consular 
service in Europe, and the firm thus becomes 
the official representative in all financial mat- 
ters arising out of our foreign relations. On 
congratulating Messrs. Clews, Habicht and 
Co. on this valuable appointment, which 
forms but a handsome appreciation of their 
untiring efforts to strengthen and consol‘date 
the national credit during the war, we cannot 
but deprecate the insinuations that have been 
thrown out against the firm which has hither- 
to held the fiduciary trust. Messrs. Baring, 
Brothers and Co. for years past have main- 
tained a position second to none in the finan- 
cial world, and this eminence is due largely 
to their connection with the States. We do 
not imagine, therefore, that there is any just 
cause for the insinuations that have been 
thrown out as to the cause of the transfer of 
the agency. The gist of the matter is that 
with the immense impetus given of late years 
to international financial affairs the United 
States Government wished to be represented 
in London by American firms, and this being 
the case, we do not know of a better selection 
that could possibly have been made than in the 
appointment of Messrs. Clews, Habicht and 
Co. to this important trust. 


Autumn comes in with cool, bracing 
weather, which is peculiarly grateful after 
the oppressive temperature which prevailed 
throughout the greaver part of August. The 
change is quite perceptible in quickened trade 
and a more cheerful feeling among business 
men. Monetary affairs remain easy, the Gold 
and Exchange markets steady, and business 
matters progress favorably, with every indi- 
cation that the volume of trade will prove 
considerably above that of last season. The 
low schedule of freights to and from the 
West is highly favorable to the interchan 
of commodities, and merchants and forward- 
ing agents are making the most of it, judg- 
ing from the fact that all the leading avenues 
of communication leading from this point are 
crowded to repletion. The general run of 
merchandise prices, toc, are conceded on all 
hands to be low, and as there is little proba- 
bility of any decided abatement during the 
active business season, buyers respond with 
an alacrity that is in striking contrast with 
the distrust and apprehension so conspicuous 
during the last three or four years of skrink- 
e. The course of foreign trade is equally 
favorable, though the continued scarcity of 
tonnage is still something of a hindrance. 
The European demand for our surplus cereals 
is active, owing to deficient harvests abroad, 
and the shipments are very large, not only to 
Great Britain and Ireland, but to France, 
Germany, Beigium, &c. The free exports of 
produce, and various kinds of American se- 
curities, furnish a liberal supply of Exchange 
at relatively low rates. The natural effect of 
this would be to put down the price of gold, 
but the supply is unusually light and the 
mercantile demand active, which for the 
time being keeps the premium steady. The 
natural tendency, however, is to a lower 
range, in view of the remarkable plethora of 
money at London and the leading financial 
centres of Continental Europe, and the in- 
creased disposition of investors to take Ame- 
rican Securities, which, in connection with 
the probability of a continued active export 
trade in produce, cannot fail to have an im- 
portant bearing upon our Foreign Exchanges, 
if European Gold do not soon begin to flow 
in this direction. We shall unquestionabl 
have a large surplus of the fruits of the soil 
to export at good prices, which will not only 
keep down the adverse trade balance, but 
afford employment at remunerative rates for 
= the tonnage that is likely to be avail- 
able. 


The London Bullionist states that the par- 
ticulars are published of a huge financial 
= which is being formed under the 

nglish Limited Liability law for the pur- 
pose of embarking in financial operations of 
the greatest magnitude. The capital is to be 
£2,200,000, £1,000,000 to be paid at once by 
the founders, the public not being invited to 
participate as yet. It is quite English in its 
origin. The English firms and companies 





associated with it are—Mr. R. A. Heath, 


Messrs. Worms, the General Credit Com- 
pany, and the International Financial So- 
ciety. Of Anglo-Foreign companies and 
firms there are—the Imperial Ottoman Bank, 
the Anglo-Austrian Bank, and the firm of 
Morton, Rose and Co. At Frankfort, the 
Syndicate will be represented by the Austro- 
German Bank and Messrs. Koenigswater, and 
there are besides, the Union Bank of Vienna, 
the Austro-Egyptian Bank, and several 
others identified with the scheme. Owing to 
the tendency on the na of recent specula- 
tors for the rise to close their accounts and 
secure profits, prior to Jeaving for their holi- 
days, the tone of the markets for General 
Securities has been, unfavorable, but this ge- 
neral reaction must have been expected tak- 
ing into consideration the important adyance 
established. It is, however, not expected 
that the adverse tendency will continue look- 
ing at the abundance of capital and the aspect 
of Continental affairs. 
Dullness has been the onl 


characteristic 
of the American market. 


urities of all 


and shares have been sold at lower prices. 
The public are getting out of 5-20’s, as they 
are to be paid off at par within a short 
period. The following were the closin 
uotations :—United States Six per cent. 5-3 
nds, ex 4s 6d. at 92 15-16 to 93 1-16; ditto 
1865 issue, 98 to 9314; ditto 1867 issue, 92 
7-16 to 929-16; ditto Five per cent. 10-40 
Bonds ex 4s. 6d. at 9055 to 90% x.d.; At- 
lantic and Great Western 8 per cent. De- 
bentures Bischoflsheim’s Certificates 4434 to 
44l¢ x. return; ditto Consolidated Bonds 
Seven per cent. for ditto, 4134 to 4214 ; ditto, 
Pennsylvania, &c., Seven per cent. Ist Mort. 
Bonds, 1877 for ditto, 8834 to 8914 ; ditto, 
Reorganisation 7 per cent. Scrip, 89 to 90 
Erie Shares, ex 4s. 6d., ~— er? b ditto 
Six per cent. Convertible Bonds, to 68 ; 
Illinois Central Shares, $100 paid ex 4s. 6d., 
108% to 10944 ; Louisiana 6 per cent. Levee 
Bonds, 58 to 59; Massachusetts 5 per cent. 
Sterling Bonds 1900, 94 to 95; New Jersey 
United Canal and Railway Bonds, 96 to 
97; Panama Gen. Mo Seven per cent. 
Bonds, 1897, 75 to 78; Pennsylvania Gen. 
Mortgage Six per cent. Bonds, 1910, 95 to 
9546 ;yW Vin 
As. 53 


ginia Six per cent. Bonds, ex 
to 55. 


ABOLITION oF “ Days oF GRACE” IN Pay- 
MENTS OF BILLs OF ExcHaner.—The mer- 
cantile public should take cognisance of the 
fact that the Royal assent was given lately to 
an Act abolishing “ days of grace” in the case 
of bills of exchange and promissory notes 
payable at sight or on presentation. Doubts, 
it is stated in the preamble, have arisen whe- 
ther by the custom of merchants a bill of ex- 
change or promissory note purporting to be 
payable at sight or on presentation “is pay- 
able until the expiration of a certain number 
of days of grace,” and that it is expedient that 
such bills of exchange and promissory notes 
purporting to be payable on demand. It is 
enacted that bills payable at sight or on pre- 
sentation be payable on demand, any law or 
custom to the contrary notwithstanding 
For the purpose of the Act the terms bills of 
exchange and promissory notes are to have 
the same meanings as are given to them in 
the Stamp Act of 1870. A bill of exchange 
purporting to be payable at sight, and drawn 
at any time between the 1st of January, 1871, 
and the day of the passing of the Act (Aug. 
14), both inclusive, and stamped as bill of 
exchange payable on demand, shall be ad- 
missible in evidence on payment of the differ- 
ence between the amount of duty paid on 
such bill and the amount which would have 
been payable if this Act had not passed. 


Tue INcoME Tax.—In the year ending 
the 5th of April, 1868, 839,274 persons were 
charged with income tax on their profits in 
trades or professions in England, and the 
amount of income charged with the tax was 
£94,967,162. In the year ending the 5th of 
April, 1869, the number of persons charged 
increased to 347,668, and the amount of in- 
come charged to £95,266,492. In the year 
ending the 5th of April, 1870, the number of 
£98,238,990. Generally speaking the amount 
4 by year in every class; but some of the 
higher classes show an occasional departure 
from thisrule. The incomes between £10,000 
and £50,000 a banal were charged as amount- 
ing to £11,575; in 1867-68, only £10,762,- 


771 in 1868-69, £11,279,459 in 1869-70; the} Lak 


incomes of £50,000 and upwards, £4,347,331; 
£3,884,872, and £4,330,541 in the three years 
respectively. 


The following shows the earnings of the 

Central Pacific Railroad Company : 
For the month of August, 1871. . $995,065 00 
as a ” 1870.. 807,815 00 


Increase this year over 1870... 187,250 00 
Earnings first eight months, 1871.5,909,244 67 
” = - 1870.5,018,281 40 


descriptions, including Government Bonds | geo: 


persons was 358,020, and the income charged | p 


of income charged with the tax increases | © 


General Quotations of Stocks & Bonds, 


Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 


























STOCKS AND SECURITIES. | Bid. |: Ask. 
1 

U.S. Obligations, | 
| 

eo Serre owe 

Wy, MO, “PROUD, 0x00 cccscccsccncese | . aoe 

VU. B. Ga, Sl COMP. .........cccceeces ite sia 

1) Serre eee | ‘ 

U. 8. 68, 5-208, "68 ee eee ee | M5M ] 116 

U. 8. 68, 5-208, 64 coup... | 15% | 11839 

U. S. 68, 5-208, 65 coup.. 1153 

U, 8. 68, 5-208, 67 coup 114% 

y. ©. 68, 5-202, "68 coup 114% 

. 8. Ba, 10-408, coup.........-...--- 112 
¢ State Bonds. 

New York Reg’d Bounty Loan...... 108%) .... 
do = coupon do 109 aaa 
do _ 6s can] loan 1872 S0Bg | .... 

Ala  paRe ear saeaponwens | = 70 

we wicca | S| a 

California 78, "T7.......- nee | 113 ‘igi 
_ 2 coupon = 

Oo Ta, new.... | : 

Tlinois Canal Bond .| 

Louisiana 68........ eae tee 

= +. pn nt eeeenconennsen ese 

4 ese 77 
none incase hoes | 9s 

e # oe H. 3 ao 9625 

N. Carolina 6s old....... os tee 

6s new veas 
ou A, * a seas + 
outh Carolina 68 

OS EEE Ee oer | Tos TAS 
do, Se | = 

WRITE. cixpeegeccise secccsvcess 

rf new Bonds............... | "1 
Raltlroad Bonds. 
Albany & Susquehanna ist Bonde... 
Alt. & T. Haute ist mortgage....... 
do 2d y~Ary ref...| 8id 

Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist Mort... see 

Buffalo, N. ¥Y. & Erie 1st Mort .-| 94 men 

Central Pacific Gold Bonds... . * *6 103 3¢ 

Chic. Burl, & Quincy 8s, Ist mort...) 112%") 1123¢ 

Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund........ 101 wes 

do 1st Mortgage.......... + 


& 

Cleveland & Pittsburg consol 8 F 
do 2d mort..... 

Clev. & Toledo Sinking Fund....... 
Col. Chic. & Ind, Central Ist mort... 
0 mort... 

Del. Lack. & West. Ist mort.... .... 
Oo 2d mort......... 
Dubuque & Sioux City 1st mort..... 
Erie 1st mort. extend........... as 
do 1st mort, end...... 
Galena & Chic. ext.... 


do mori 

Great Western Ist mort., '88.. can 
o mert., “GB....0.... 
Hann. & St. Jos, 1st mort. Land Gr. . 
Hann. & St. Joseph convert......... 
Harlem 1et mort. 78 ............+005. 
do ——- 1st mort. and Sinking Fund. 
Hudson River 7 1st mort. °85........ 
Tilinois Central 7s °75.... cin 
Lack. & Western........ soe 

Mich: Central 83, 1882 120 
Mich. Sonth. & N. I. 7s Giak Fund.| 108% 

t sese 

















New York Central 6s, °83 
68, Sub'’n 9239 
do Wn,” eee 
New York & New Haven 6s.. 
Ohio & Miss. Ist mort 102 
do oeee 
ev teria ae oe SRE RR . 
Pitteb. Ft. W. & Chic. ist mort......| =--- 104 
do a wi ecee 


Pittsburg, Ft We & Chicas > guar | 
ttsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar 
Pae. EB. ‘uar. by Missouri “os 





























Increase this year over 1870.. 890,963 27 


The monthly returns from the Board of 
Trade show that the exports from Great 
Britain during the month of August were un- 
precedented. The actual value of the goods 
which passed outward through the Custom 
Houses of the United Kingdom was £22,221,- 
245; an increase of thirty per cent. over the 





same month of 1870. 




















cy & Tol. 1st mort. "90 | 8 sees 
Head ~ ecgetedl ers “| 116% 116 
St. lob & Tron Mountain 59% 59% 
Toledo & Wab. cons. conv... Oe cove 
do istmort.ext............ 96 see 
Tol., Foor. 4 & Wes. Ist mort. K. Div| 8 sees 
Union Pacific onda, 68........ ers 
do Land Grants, %.............. 85% | 853g 
do Income, 10s....... .| S44 4% 
Alt, & Terre Haute. .. ‘| % ees 
0 preferred. 80 tes 
Boston, Hartford & Erie ans 3 
Chicago & Alton.......... 218% | 119% 
0 referred........ 120 | 1226 
Chicago & N. Western.............. 134 | 13% 
% preferred.............. v4 bees 
Chicago & Rock Island.............. 111% | 111% 
Chicago. Burlington & Quincy Reto 137 oe 
Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cincin........... a255 = 
Cleveland & Pittsburg 12334 | 124 
‘ 22, 2236 
Ml 111g 
Raseaaes pH rd 
do referred J 
— “ & St. F 6% 7 
o weferred ............ oss 
Harlem..... - Tee ascdehe. maneeel 131% | 139% 
do _ preferred 1350 | 135 
Joliet & Chicago. 93% 
Titinuis Contral..... .........00. 187% 
¢ Shore & Michigan Southern...| 113% | 114 
— & Cincin. 1st ae tee cakes osye 
o preferred... san 
Michigan Central................. 120% | .... 
Milwaukee & St. Paul............... HAs | 6455 
do “See 836 84 
Morris & Essex..................... 95 9536 
New Haven & Hartford..... 167 tee 
Ws os cnn cinckotenseie 125 oss 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River 102 10234 
do Scrip Certificate... 96% | 96% 
Coal Stocks. 
American Coal Co................... 55 55 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Co... |. 41 45 
Del udson Canal.......... tee 12334 
Pennsylvania Coal Co...............] «s:: 222 
Spring Mountain Coal........ 1.21.) a sess 
Miscellaneous, 
FO i cee ee tee 
Boston Water Power................ ose 
i 81 | BL 
Adams Express 8T% 88 
Wells, Fargo Express 2, | 57 
an Express Restoasksst cea —_ = 6036 
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a 


seta! tr tate 
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FIRST MOR TCAC E We offer for sale the bonds, secured bya WALKER, ANDREWS & C0., THE MUTUAL 


SINKING FUND 


LAND GRANT BONDS 


OF THE 


ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER erry in 


Railroad Compe~,;'s5 


WESTERN DIVISION, 


These Bonds can now be had from the under- 
signed, or through the principal banks and bankers of 
the United States. 

They have thirty (30) years to run, bearing Eivht 
Per Cent. (8 p. ct.) Interest, payable on the 15th daye 
of August and February in each year. The Principal 
and Interest are payable in Gold. The Principal in 
New York; the Interest in New York, London, and 
Frankfort-on-Main, free of tax. They are Coupon 
Bonds, but can be registered or converted into Re- 
gistered Bonds, and are receivable at par and accrued 
interest in payment for the Company's land sales. 
The payment of the principal and interest is secured 
by a first and only mortgage on the Company's Lands, 
granted by the United States in 1866, lying on the line 
of' this road, and amounting to 1,500,000 acres, the 
railway of the Western Division, extending from 
Marysville, Kansas, to a junction with Union Pacific 
Road at Fort Kearney, a distance of 170 miles, to- 
gether with the Equipments appertaining, Franchises, 
Rights of Way, and Personal Property. 

The mortgage is made to the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company of New York, as Trustees. 

The Bondholders are amply protected by the terms 
of the Mortgage Deed, which prohibits a sale of the 
Company's lands at less than four ($4) dollars per 
acre and a release of the lien of this Mortgage upon 
any portion sold until the purchase money is paid to 
the Trustees, who are authorized to apply the same 
to the payment of these Bonds, either by purchase or 
to the Sinking Fund, for their redemption at matu- 
rity. This will more than extinguish the debt, and 
leave the railway and equipments free. The security 
for the payment of these bonds is therefore beyond 
all contingency. 

Holders of 5-208, and especially those who 
do not desire to be paid off at the Treasury 
Department, can now exchange their Govern- 
ments for these Bonds at a good and sub- 
stantial profit. 

The location of the line of the St. Joseph and Den- 
ver City Railroad is a commanding one, from the fact 
that it is a practical extension Westwardly of the 
Hannibal and St. Joseph, the next Land Grant road 
after the Illinois Central. The St. Joseph and Denver 
City Railroad is fed at its Eastern terminus (St. 
Joseph) by railway lines coming direct from Hanni- 
bal, St. Louis, Chicago, and local roads converging at 
St. Joseph. Its business is therefore secured. Its 
connection with the Union Pacific Road opens up the 
through middle route across the continent, and is of 
national importance. This is reflected in the fact that 
the quantities of letters and telegrams which we have 
received during the few days the Bonds have been for 
sale, applying for these Securities, indicate the quick 


response of the American people in support of inter- 


nal improvements, while at the same time they m&ke 
a good investment. 


Price for the present, 97}¢ and accrued interest in 


urrency. 
Circulars, maps, 
nished upon application. 
Expressage relating to the Bonds free. 
Securities received in Exchange. 


We have been at a great expense in the examination 
of this property and the bonds and mortgage, and are 


safe but profitable. 


on the Eastern Division, 
by our firm at 97}y, 
crued interest, making them rule 
ten per cent. advance. 

Under all circumstances we uuhesitatingly recom 
mend them 


TANNER & CO., 
Bankers, 


No. 11 WALL STREET. 


pamphicts, documents, &c., fur- 


Marketable 


We base our calculations on the 
fact that the First Mortgage Bonds of this Company, 
lately successfully placed 
have advanced to 102, and ao 
at 106, or nearly 


first and only mortgage on the 


Atlanta & Richmond Air Line Railway 


extending from Charlotte, N. C., to Atlanta, 
Georgia, a distance of 225 miles, and forming 
the poo important link in tbe shortest line 
between New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Weshington, and all the cities of the Eastern 
— and the Gulf cities of Mobile and New 

a, and Southern Louisiana, and 





No. 52 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & CO., 


No. 10 Place Vendome, Paris. 
ey stocks and gold bought and sold on com- 

miss 

Travelers’ and Commercial Credits issued. 

Loans negotiated, 

Money received on deposit at interest. 

Exchange drawn on the Paris house and on the 

UNION BANK OF LONDON 








ing at ‘at Montgomery with the only line of Rail- 
road, running East and West, through the 
canine of the richest cotton growing sections 
| of Alabama and Mississippi, aud to connect at 
urabal!, Texas, with the Southern Pagific 
itpa& when completed. 
ho ag it does through a good country, 
well’po; uluted, with its Southwest terminns 
‘Nflauta, ‘x thriving city of 35,000 inhabit- 
‘ute: the local business of the road must be 


profitable. be 

Mortgage °46,000 per mile. Bonds bave 
thirty years to run, Are in denomination, 
$1,000. 

Boar 8 


r cent. interest, payable in New 
York 1st p oe muary and ist July, and may be 
registered at request of holder. 

Price for the Present, 8712 flat. 
For further information and pamphlets, 
epply to us. 

LANCASTER, BROWN & CO., 
No. 1 Exchange Court, 
(Exchange Place, near Broadway. ) 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 





Jay Cooks & Co. are now selling, and recommend 
as 4 profitable and safe investment for all classes, the 
First Mortgage 7-30 Gold Bonds of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, bearing Seven and Three- 
Tenths per cent. gold interest (more than 8 per cent. 
currency), and secured by first and only mortgage on 
the entire Road and equipments, and on more than 
23,000 Acres of Land to every mile of track, or 500 
Acres of Land to each $1,000 Bond. The highest cur- 
rent price will be paid for U. 8. Five-Twenties, and 
ail other marketable Securities received in exchange. 
Pamphlets, maps, and fall information, as well as 
the bonds themselves, will be furnished on applica- 
tion by Jay Cooke & Co., Philadelphia, New York, 
and Washington, and by most Banks and Bankers, 
throughout the country. 


Desirable Home Securities. 


OFFICE OF 
MEAD AND CLARK, 
BANKERS, No. 144 BROADWAY. 


The attention of capitalists and investors gencrally 
are invited to the 


First Mortgage 
7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


OF THE 


WALKILL VALLEY RAILWAY CO., 


which we offer for sale at 90 and accrued interest, in 
currency. The railway is eaaied on the west side of 
the Hudson River, and is now running for twenty 
miles to New tz, under contract to be in 
working order to Kingston next Fall. The bonas are 
a first-class investment, and we invite the closest in- 
vestigation of them. e principal and opal — 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. The coupons are pai 
wany |X Le! gy, on Oo St oe “ a oma 
of Vorraanent tex, ue of 
ay is) umited co Sy mio of con a pleted road- 
mf. Co given at 








ERASTUS F. MEAD and 
THOMAS CLARK, Jr. 
FINANCIAL AGENTS. 


“ 


ON DS F ORS SALE, 
We offer, at the | lowest market rates, 
COUNTY, tone, cITY, 


souaet. DISTRICT BONDS 
of several Sta’ 
Send for descriptiy ¢ list. 


B 


W. N. COLER & Co. 
DEALERS AND BROKERS IN MUNICIPAL pens, 
No. 11 WALL ST, NEW YORK 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 


Charleston, S.C. 
Southern Securities of every description, viz.: Un- 
current Bank Notes, State, City and Railroad Stocks, 
Bonds and Conpons bought and sold on commission. 
Orders solicited and satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 
current issued weekly and exchanged regularly with 
Banking Houses. 
CS” Collections receive especial care. 
New York CORRESPONDENTS: 
Howes & Macy, Henry Clews & Co. 
Lather weaniaeta J. M. Weith & Arents 


CIRCULAR NOTES. 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 


satisfied the investments in this Loan will not only be 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 





FIRST-CLASS 
CITY AND COUNTY BONDS 


PAYING FROM 


10 TO 12 PER CENT., 


Free of All Taxes. 
Interest Coupons promptly paid 
Semi-annually in New York. 
CHOICE SECURITIES OF UNDOUBTED 
CHARACTER BELOW PAR. 


CASH vaLa ATION OF PROPERTY .. 
WHOLE INDEBTEDNESS, (LIMITED.) 


ONLY 
ALSO, AN EXTENSIVE VARIETY OF OTIIER 
SECURITIES FOR SAFE. AND PROFITABLE IN- 
VESTMENTS AT LOW RATES. FOR SALE BY 
ALBERT H. NICOLAY, 
Banker, Stockbroker and Auctioneer, 
No. 43 Pine Street, N. Y¥. 


N.B.—First-class Investment Securities. Paying 
Rates of Interest, a Specialty with this ~ 7 
many years. 


$45,719,817 


AT LANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 


Office, 51 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED, 


1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 


NAVIGATION RISKS. 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable in 
England. 





Iis Assets for the Security of its Policies are 
More than 

THIRTEEN MILLION DOLLARS, 
The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
and are divided annually, upon the Premiums ter 
minated during the year, Certificates for which are 
ssued, bearing interest until redeemed. 

J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE. 2d Vice-Pres't. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Vice-Pres't. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





HOWARD INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 66 Wall St. 


CHARTERED IN 1825. 


ee $500,000 
Surplus, July 1, 1871............ 324,496 23 
I ScGhs soaeaibeuee ee $824,496 23 


insures against Loss or Dam- 
age by Fire 
Onall kinds of Buildings, Merchandise, Houschold 


burniture, Rents, Leases, and all other insurable pro- 
perty, at reasonable rates of Premium, 


ON THE PARTICIPATION PLAN, 
Dividing three-fourths of its profits to its customers 


annum, 


NON-PARTICIPATION POLICIES 


Also issued on favorable terms. 








DIRECTORS : 


Samuel T. Skidmore, Frederick W. 
| John David Wolfe, John H. Swift, 
Meigs D. Benjamin, James R. Tayior, 
Henry R. Remsen, Henry J. Scudder, 


Meyer, 


Charles N. Talbot, Henry A. Oakle 
Benjamin D. Smith, 
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Charles Mali, 
Daniel B. Fearing, | Henry I. Barbey, 
Thomas H. Faile, William H. W Son. 





SAMUEL T. SKIDMORE, President. 
} HENRY A. OAKLEY, Vice-President. 


THEO. KEELER, Secretary. 
WILLIAM R. SKIDMORE, Ass't-Secretary. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY | 


| 


in Scrip, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW-YORK, 


144 § 146 Broadway. 





S. WINSTON, President. 





‘Yash. Assets, ay 7 > 
C July 1, O47,982,970.61 
Safely Invested in United States 
Government and New-York 
State Stocks, and in 
Bonds and Mortgages on 
Real Estate. 
Issues, at regular rates, Life, En- 
dowment, Installment, Tontine, and 
all other approved Policies, on se- 
lected lives. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-P?rest. 
W. H. C. BARTLETT, Actuary. 
cna M. STUART, » Seoretary. 


Banking House 
OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 82 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Five per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 

We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 

We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards 
on 

The Imperial Bank, 

Messrs. Clews, Habitch & Co., } London. 

The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches. 
The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 

We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 

Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 

Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 
Collections made in any part of the wcrld. 





“AGENCY OF THE 


Bank of British North America, 


No. 48 Wall St. 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued _ for use in Europe, China and Ja) the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


business transacted. 
JOHN PATON, L 


‘ARCH. McKINLAY { 48e2ts 





MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 


CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON, 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 


EsTABLISHED 


Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 

E. W. CROWELL, Resipent MaNaceER. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant MANAGER. 
LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

E. M. Arcurparp, H. B.M. Co¥sv1, Chairman. 

A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros 

E, 5. Jarrray, of E. 8. ‘loin & Co. 

RicHakp Ixviy, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

— Saromon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 

RMAN JonNsTON, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


Py Srvarr, of J. & J, Stuart, 




















